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ANNUAL UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The dinner of the graduates and former students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago which is held annually in connection with the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence will take place in 
Cleveland, Wednesday, February 28, 1923, at the Cleveland Hotel 
at 6:30P.M. The list of speakers includes Dr. L. P. Ayres, Super- 
intendent A. C. Parsons, of Oklahoma City, J. O. Engleman, Field 
Secretary of the National Education Association, Miss May Hill, 
of the Cleveland Kindergarten Training School, and representatives 
of the School of Education Faculty: 

Tickets may be purchased by mail by sending checks to Dean 
W. S. Gray, School of Education, University of Chicago, or they 
may be purchased at the University of Chicago booth at the exhibit 
in Cleveland. The price of each ticket is $2.50. 


SCHOOLS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
The school system of the city of Washington has in recent years 
become increasingly a subject of interest and attention on the part 
of educators in all parts of the country. | 
The conditions in Washington are unparalleled anywhere in the 
nation. The Board of Education is almost without authority. Its 
one major function is the election of a superintendent. It has 
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practically no voice in the administration of the finances of the 
schools except in the formation of a budget which is always recon- 
structed by Congress. Congress passes a detailed budget through 
a committee which is in no wise responsible to the people of the 
city or of the District of Columbia. This detailed budget is the 
sole basis of financial administration. The people of the District 
of Columbia can influence it only through petition; they are wholly 
unrepresented in Congress or on the finance committee. 

The result of this clumsy system is that the salaries of the 
teachers are low, equipment is deficient, and the buildings are 
wholly inadequate. In spite of an administration which has had 
the courage to conduct the schools without regard to political 
influences and has developed among the teachers unbounded loyalty 
and among the citizens enthusiastic confidence, the schools of Wash- 
ington are today far behind what the nation has a right to expect 
at its capital. 

The method of securing what is needed seems to be to arouse 
congressmen to the importance of favorable action.. Congressmen 
are more influenced by letters from their constituents than by 
petitions from the citizens of Washington. If school people will 
write, not form letters, but real letters to their representatives in 
Congress and tell them that Superintendent Ballou and his co- 
workers have the confidence of educational people, that the schools 
of the District of Columbia ought to be equipped so as to equal the 
best schools in the country, and that the influence of such a move 
will be wholesome for the nation as a whole, there is hopeful proba- 
bility that Congress will act as it should. 


THE NEW YORK STATE RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY 


The most elaborate rural-school survey that has ever been made 
is just being published in New York State. It appears in eight 
volumes and may be purchased by writing to the chairman of the 
Committee of Twenty-one, Professor George A. Works, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

The survey and the attitude of the Commissioner of Education 
are briefly described in the official bulletin of the State Department 
of Education in the following statement: 
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Speaking before a conference of the Albany County teachers at the State 
Education Building October 5, Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, gave high praise to the report of the Committee of Twenty-one on New 
York’s rural schools, and expressed the wish that all the teachers would aid to 
their utmost in getting its chief recommendations for a larger administrative 
unit and proper equalization of taxation enacted into law. He showed that 
the report was formulated by a committee made up of representatives from the 
Grange, the Dairyman’s League, the Home and Farm Bureaus, the department 
of rural education at the State College of Agriculture, the State Teachers’ 
Association, and the State Department of Education. The recommendations 
have the advantage of coming largely from the rural people themselves, and are 
not forced upon them, and the report was designed to give the country boy and 
girl a “square deal.” 

‘Much of the report,” said Doctor Graves, “simply confirms by scientific 
investigation what has long been known to progressive educators. Our country 
schools are far from being what we should like to have them in buildings, teach- 
ers, course, equipment, and results. The remedy for these shortcomings, 
however, together with numerous other details depends in New York upon two 
more fundamental features, and until these can be realized through legislation 
and the hearty desire of all rural people to improve school conditions, little 
can be accomplished. ‘These basal needs are a larger unit of administration and 
taxation and an equitable distribution of the burden of tax support. Practically 
all abuses are centered in the small district unit of administration, which is out 
of date and archaic, and all reforms must spring primarily from an enlargement 
of this unit. New York, the largest and wealthiest state, is one of the few 
prominent states in which this simple and crude district system of our colonial 
days has been retained, but will not speedily come to see the serious mistake 
it has been making. 

“‘The suggestion that the districts be united into a community organization 
might not seem like following ideals, but the committee feels that this step could 
be achieved with the minimum of opposition, and is therefore feasible. They 
may be right and they surely are right in their efforts to secure a larger unit. 
It is to be hoped that later the rural people will consent to a still larger unit, 
and for that reason the committee feels that an intermediate unit, between the 
state and the community, should be organized from the first. The methods of 
taxation and state subsidy suggested by the committee are far in advance of 
any now in operation in any state of the Union. While the plan for state aid 
seems difficult to comprehend, it is as nearly fair and effective as any human 
device can well be.” 

Doctor Graves further held that ‘‘while the plans of the committee may 
have to be modified in some details before they are enacted, or even somewhat 
expanded, the committee has in the main performed a careful and scientific 
work and has offered progressive and practical recommendations. They 
deserve great praise.” 
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The program of legislative reform recommended in the survey 
will come up for consideration in the legislature which meets this 
winter. Some of the members of the state department have 
expressed themselves as opposed to the measures advocated in the 
survey. The pronouncement of the commissioner is therefore 
doubly significant and indicates that the survey is to be accepted 
in its major outlines by the educational authorities. Enthusiasm 
for its recommendations is so great among the rural people of the 
state that there is very large prospect that the legislature will act 
favorably on the plan of organization and administration advocated. 


SCHOOL SURVEYS BY THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 


The following announcement is made by the General Education 
Board. 


To assist in improving college and university accounting and to offer 
increased co-operation to state authorities in the making of school surveys, the 
General Education Board announces the creation of two new departments—a 
Division of College and University Accounting and a Division of School Surveys. 

The Division of School Surveys will extend the work already inaugurated 
in co-operation with state and city departments of education. 

Dr. Frank P. Bachman has been appointed director of this division. He 
is a graduate of the University of Chicago and holds a Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia University. After serving as professor of education in Ohio Univer- 
sity, he became assistant superintendent of the public schools of Cleveland. 
Subsequently he was educational expert for the Board of Estimate of New York 
City. For the last six years he has served on the staff of the General Education 
Board in local charge of school surveys in Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina, 
and Kentucky; he was also local director of the survey of the Gary schools 
made by the General Education Board. A survey of public education in 
Indiana under Dr. Bachman’s direction is approaching completion. 


DOUBLE PROMOTION 


The following statement of experience and future practice is 
taken from a school paper published in McComb, Mississippi. 

Nearly forty pupils in the elementary schools qualified for and received 
double promotion before the opening of the present school term. To do this, 
it was necessary for them to meet eight conditions for double promotion which 
were published at the close of the last school session and which were offered to 
all. A careful check has been kept upon the work of these double promotion 
pupils, and they have made passing grades without an exception; in the 
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majority of cases they have made the honor roll in the grades to which they have 
been promoted. 

This is very gratifying to both teachers and parents, and it warrants the 
school in offering an opportunity for double promotion with less stringent 
conditions. For the mid-year of this session and until further notice, oppor- 
tunity will be offered to pupils in grades 3A to 8A, and in exceptional cases to 
pupils in 2A and 3B, upon the following conditions: 

1. The teacher’s recommendation that the pupil is qualified to make the 
attempt for double promotion. 

2. A certificate from a reputable physician to the effect that the pupil is in 
perfect health and that in his judgment extra study and school work will not 
result as detrimental to the pupil’s health. 

3. The double promotion shall not result in making the chronological age 
of the pupil at the opening of the term when the pupil is to take up his advanced 
standing younger than the following: 8 years for Grade 4B, 8 years and 6 
months for Grade 4A, 9 years for Grade 5B, 9 years and 6 months for G-ade 5A, 
10 years for Grade 6B, 10 years and 6 months for Grade 6A, 11 years for Grade 
7B, 11 years and 6 months for Grade 7A, 12 years for Grade 8B, and 12 years 
and six months for Grade 8A. 

The school records showing date of birth will be used as the authority for 
determining chronological age. 

4. The pupil must have made honor roll grades in school work for the 
term previous to the request for double promotion. 

5. The pupil must not have lost for any reason more than ten days from 
school during the term previous to the request. 

6. The pupil must have tested in standardized achievement up to the 
standard of the grade into which he desires to be promoted in the following 
subjects: reading, spelling, composition, and arithmetic. 

7. There are certain subjects in Grades 4B to 8A which should not be 
skipped no matter how proficient a pupil may be in the mechanics of arithmetic 
or reading or composition. These subjects are 4B Geography, 4A Geography, 
5B Hygiene, 5B Geography, 6B Agriculture, 6A Geography, 6B History, 
5A Geography, 7B Hygiene, 7B History, 7B Geography, 7A History, 7A Geog- 
raphy, 8B History, 8B Agriculture. It will be necessary for the pupil to take 
these subjects in a course under a teacher of the city schools under the direction 
of the superintendent, or by examination under the direction of the superintend- 
ent.to show that he has fairly made himself master of the content of these sub- 
jects in the grade he is applying to omit. 

A special blank has been prepared and may be had at the superintendent’s 
office which lists these conditions and which must be filled out and checked 
before permission will be granted a pupil to attempt this double promotion. 
Every one of these conditions will be strictly adhered to except No. 5 to which 
exception may be made where conditions seem to warrant. No. 7 does not, 
of course, apply to pupils in Grades 2A, 3B and 3A. 
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ATTENDANCE BY GRADES 


School Topics of Cleveland publishes a graph which shows very 
impressively the relation of absence from school to pupil maturity 
and grade organization. The table from which this graph was 
made is as follows: 








Percentage of Percentage of 
Absence in Schools | Absence in Junior 
of Ordinary High Schools 
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Accompanying the statement of the facts are the following 
comments: 


The accompanying graph showing the percentage of absence by grades for 
the second semester of 1921-22 indicates that a serious attendance problem 
exists in Cleveland’s junior and senior high schools. 

In the seventh and eighth grades of the standard junior high school it is seen 
that the percentage of absence is approximately double that of the correspond- 
ing junior high school grades which are housed in buildings with the regular 
elementary grades. 

While absence in the ninth grade in the junior high school is high compared 
with the more advanced grades of the elementary schools, the percentage is 
about one-third less than that of the ninth grade of the senior high schools. 

It seems apparent that the principal reason for this increasing amount of 
absence proceeding from the elementary schools to the junior and senior high 
school is due to the difference in organization in these three groups. 

In the elementary schools every pupil is generally under the direction of and 
in close contact with some one teacher who is held accountable for a definite 
group of pupils. In the junior high schools the pupil is under different teachers 
at different hours of the day with a consequent division of authority and care, 
while in the greater freedom of the senior high schools, the pupil is thrown quite 
largely upon his own responsibility and initiative. 
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A STUDY OF TAXATION IN ILLINOIS 


There have been printed and are being distributed by the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 45,000 copies of a monograph 
on Taxation in Illinois, written by Dean O. L. Manchester, of the 
Illinois State Normal University. 

This monograph is noteworthy as presenting, perhaps, the 
first constructive scheme for a thorough reform of the tax system of 
Illinois, which reform would include three steps: (1) the revaluation 
of the property of the state for the purpose of getting all of the 
property on the assessment books at its fair cash value, this revalua- 
tion to be made under the direction of the State Tax Commission; 
(2) the adoption of a comprehensive plan for the taxation of corpora- 
tions, comparable to the plans of other leading industrial states; 
and (3) the passage of measures establishing a general income tax. 

The plan contemplates the raising of half the $200,000,000 
needed annually for state and local purposes from corporations and 
income taxation, and the raising of the other half from property 
rates extended on an assessment basis five times that at present 
existing. So the property tax rate would be about one-tenth what 
it is now throughout the state. 


THE PUBLIC AND CENSORSHIP OF PICTURES 


The producers of motion pictures are jubilant over the outcome 
of a referendum vote recently cast in Massachusetts. They have 
issued a bulletin on the matter as follows: 


An interesting thing happened in Massachusetts at this last election. In 
1921 a bill was passed by the Massachusetts legislature providing for the censor- 
ship of motion pictures. Under the provisions of a Massachusetts statute so 
providing, a petition was filed by the necessary number for a referendum, so at 
this election the people of the Bay State had a direct vote as to whether or not 
there should be a political censorship of this method of expression. 

This was the first time American citizens ever had a chance to vote on the 
question of censorship of pictures. 

Last summer, a citizens’ committee was formed of some three hundred 
splendid Massachusetts men and women, who made it their own fight. The 
press of Massachusetts took it up and were practically a unit in declaring for 
the defeat of the measure, They, too, made it their fight, with full apprecia- 
tion of the fact that it is not so much the length of the step as the direction of 
the step that is important in anything. 
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It is a well-known fact that the vote on any referendum question or con- 
stitutional amendment is usually but a small part of the total vote cast for the 
political offices. With this in mind, the result of this Massachusetts election 
was most remarkable. The total vote against censorship was 545,919; the 
total vote for censorship, 207,476; a majority against censorship of 338,443. 
The largest number of votes cast for any candidate for any office on any ticket 
was that cast for the successful candidate for governor, 468,277, which was 
77,000 less than the “‘No” vote on censorship. This is an unprecedented per- 
formance. It certainly shows the deep interest the people have in pictures. 

This result is a splendid response to the appeal of the press and the citizens 
of Massachusetts against this undue political aggression, but just as certainly 
is it a challenge to the motion picture industry to work out successfully its own 
program for its own betterment, and that responsibility is accepted by the 
industry and will be discharged. 

The matter of this vote and the general problem of securing 
good pictures are of a great deal of interest to teachers. The 
National Education Association has recently organized a committee 
which is to study the general problem. One conclusion which this 
committee is sure to reach is that the schools are concerned in pro- 
moting by every possible device the preparation and exhibition 
of wholesome pictures. If Massachusetts does not want censor- 


ship to reach this end, what devices are to be adopted? What 
guaranty can teachers and parents have that the educational 
influences of entertainment will be along right lines? It is the duty 
of all who deal with children to discuss this matter and co-operate 
in adopting an effective method of procedure. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON VENTILATION 


Announcement is made by the representatives of the New 
York State Commission on Ventilation of the publication of their 
report by E. P. Dutton and Company. This study of the problems 
of ventilation, made possible through the generosity of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Milbank Anderson, of New York City, extended from the fall 
of 1913 to the spring of 1917, and is the most elaborate and thorough 
investigation of the subject ever undertaken. 

Part I of the report, after giving a survey of historical develop- 
ments in regard to the physiological aspects of ventilation, describes 
in detail many extensive and interesting experiments and investiga- 
tions conducted by the commission, largely at the specially equipped 
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laboratory constructed for the purpose at the College of the City 
of New York. The purpose of this work was primarily to secure 
answers to the following questions: 


1. What is the effect of overheating, such as obtains in ordinarily occupied 
rooms, on the bodily processes and on physical and mental efficiency ? 

2. What is the actual effect on the body of carbon dioxide and the chemical 
substances of expired air? 

3. What is the effect of exposure to drafts and to low temperatures, and, 
in particular, what is the relation between previous overheating and subsequent 
exposure to cold, on respiratory, bacterial infections and on catching cold ? 

4. What is the actual effect of dry air at high and moderate temperatures ? 
Does dry air harm the membranes of the nose, promote infections, and conduce 
to nervousness ? 


Part II of the report, after giving the historical development of 
the art of ventilation, presents in detail the plan, methods, and 
results of the extensive field investigations made by the commission, 
based on an intensive study of the following types of school ventilat- 
ing equipment. 


Method 1.—Rooms ventilated entirely through the use of windows. 

Method 2.—Rooms ventilated through the use of windows, supplemented 
by the use of a single air duct or vent inthe room. This type of “exhaust,” in 
which no fan is used for the withdrawal of room air, is known as a “gravity 
exhaust”’; the air finds its own way out through it. 

Method 3.—Rooms ventilated by means of fans pumping air into the 
rooms, supplemented by a simple air duct in the room through which air might 
find its own way out. This is known as “plenum supply, gravity exhaust’’ 
system. 

Method 4.—Rooms ventilated by means of fans pumping air into the rooms, 
with the air of the rooms being mechanically exhausted through special ducts, 
also by means of fans. This is known as “plenum and exhaust fan” system. 

Method 5.—The above Method 4, modified so that the said air was supplied 
to the room over and over again, after being reconditioned before it was recir- 


. culated. 





This study also included an extended investigation of the prob- 
lem of artificial humidification of the schoolroom and an experi- 
mental study of the circulation of air within the schoolroom with 
air inlets and exhaust outlets located in various positions and 
combinations. The conclusion reached on these subjects will be 
of special importance to those interested in school work. 
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Recommendations are given in detail for the application cf the 
different types of ventilation equipment found practical for school- 
rooms. 


The following statement from the conclusion of the commission’s 
report is well worth quoting: 


In final summary we may conclude that either window ventilation or 
plenum fan ventilation—if the plant be properly designed and operated— 
yields generally satisfactory results from the standpoint of the air conditions 
in the average schoolroom. We have found it possible to maintain by either 
of these procedures air conditions in the schoolroom that would be considered 
satisfactory by all the ordinary physical tests and conditions which are reason- 
ably comfortable and satisfactory to the occupants. The main difference lies 
in the fact that the air of the fan-ventilated room is likely to be about 2 deg. F. 
higher, and more uniform in temperature, and that the air movement in this 
method is considerably greater. 

We find that on the whole, other things being equal, the window-ventilated 
room at 67 deg. F. is somewhat more comfortable than the fan-ventilated room 
at 60 deg. F. 

It appears that 68 deg. F. is a critical temperature as regards both comfort 
and susceptibility to respiratory disease; and the great advantage of window 
ventilation lies in the fact that the reduced air flow in the zone of occupancy 
permits this low temperature to be maintained. 


The merits and limitations of each method of ventilation are 
fully discussed in the report, with detailed data showing the 
justification for such conclusions. 

No one who is concerned with the erection, maintenance, or 


operation of a school building can fail to find a great deal of interest 
in this report. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF HEALTH LITERATURE 


The Elementary School Journal has received a circular announ- 
cing a series of books on health. It gladly gives free advertising 
to the enterprise thus described in the circular: 


Every Sunday afternoon during the past few winters the Harvard Medical 
School has opened its doors to the general lay public for a lecture on personal 
health and hygiene. In each case the lecturer has been a professor in the school 
or a specialist invited by the faculty. To place these addresses before still 
larger audiences, the Harvard University Press has from time to time published 
the more avilable ones in a series known as the Harvard Health Talks; a list 
of the titles now (October, 1922) in the series, and the authors, is given herewith. 
In presenting these books to your notice, the Harvard University Press would 
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emphasize the fact that each talk is written in simple, non-technical language 
suited to the needs of intelligent laymen without previous knowledge of medical 
terminology; that stress is laid upon the preventive aspects of each subject 
and upon such measures of personal assistance as the individual may render the 
regular physician; that each book is limited to one topic and is brief but com- 
prehensive; that the series is under the editorial supervision of a committee 
composed of members of the Faculty of Medicine and is sponsored by the 
full authority of Harvard University. The general public may thus be assured 
that these books, within their scope, offer the most reliable information now 
available. 

. The Care of Children. John Lovett Morse. 

. Preservatives and Other Chemicals in Foods: Their Use and Abuse. Otto 


. The Care of the Skin. Charles James White. 

. The Care of the Sick Room. Elbridge Gerry Cutler. 

. The Care of the Teeth. Charles Albert Brackett. 

. Adenoids and Tonsils. Algernon Coolidge. 

. An Adequate Diet. Percy Goldthwait Stiles. 

. How to Avoid Infection. Charles Value Chapin. 

. Pneumonia. Frederick Taylor Lord. 
10. New Growths and Cancer. Simeon Burt Wolbach. 
11. The Causes of Heart Failure. William H. Robey. 
Price, $1.00 a volume. 


POSTURE AND HEALTH 


A bulletin published by the United States Public Health Service 
gives the results of a series of investigations on posture in the 
schoolroom, made by one of the assistant surgeons of the Service. 
The findings of the investigations are summarized as follows in a 
report sent out by the Public Health Service: 


Analyzing a recent survey of 1,115 pupils in three elementary schools at 
Bedford, Ind., comprising the first six grades, E. Blanche Sterling, Acting Assist- 
ant Surgeon of the United States Health Service, points to the importance of 
posture from the standpoint of health and its relation to nutrition, physical 
defects, and physical training. The age, sex, grade, nutrition, physical defects, 
and posture were noted in the case of practically every child in the group 
studied. 

These conclusions are drawn from the survey: The posture of school 
children cannot be said to depend entirely, or even chiefly, on any one condi- 
tion. The facts seemed to confirm that while good nutrition is a contributing 
factor to good posture, it is by no means an indispensable condition. Defective 
vision, adenoids and bad tonsils tend to have an unfavorable effect on a child’s 
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posture. When hygienic conditions in a school are not of the best, and health 
measures are inadequate, there is a moderate decrease of good posture and 
increase of poor posture. 

“According to those who believe nutrition is the controlling factor in pos- 
ture,” says the Acting Assistant Surgeon, “one would expect to find a majority 
of these 1,115 children undernourished. On the contrary, 58 per cent of the 
number never fell to the 7 per cent line during the whole school year, whereas 
only 19 per cent were at or below this level during the same period. The num- 
ber of well-nourished children was twice as great as the number of children with 
good posture. With three times as many well-nourished children as under- 
nourished, the number having good posture, instead of being three times as 
great, was slightly less than the number having good posture. 

““Of the 645 children well-nourished throughout the year 31 per cent had 
good posture and 30 per cent had poor posture, so that a child with good 
nutrition had a slightly more than even chance of having good posture. If the 
child’s nutrition is poor, his chances of having good posture are less, 22 per 
cent of the 212 children under weight throughout the year having good posture 
and 39 per cent having poor posture. 

““On the whole, it seems evident that while good nutrition is a contributory 
factor to good posture it is almost as likely to be found with poor posture. 
Poor nutrition is less likely to be found with good posture than is good nutri- 
tion with poor posture. 

“Defective teeth, which have been blamed for most of the ills which flesh 
is heir to, apparently can be given a comparatively clean bill of health in the 
case of posture. Of 430 children having this defect alone, 34 per cent had good 
posture and 23 per cent had poor posture. Since the number having good 
posture is almost one and one-half times as great as those with poor posture, 
defective teeth cannot be considered a factor of importance in the production 
of poor posture. 

“The number of children having eye defects alone (thirty-seven) is too 
small to furnish any conclusive evidence as to the effect of this defect on posture. 
When, however, to this number is added those having a combination of eye 
and teeth defects, and eliminating the latter as unimportant, the figures show 
37 per cent with poor posture as against 26 per cent with good posture. Hence, 
eye defects must be taken into consideration in studying the question of the 
posture of school children. This evidence supports the opinions long held by 
orthopedists. 

“Defects of the nose and throat seem to have an important effect on the 
posture of the child. Of 384 children having adenoids or enlarged or diseased 
tonsils, or both, either alone or in combination with defective eyes or teeth or 
both, 41 per cent had poor posture and only 23 per cent had good posture. Of 
306 children in whom were found a combination of poor posture and physical 
defects, 52 per cent had adenoids, enlarged or diseased tonsils, or a combina- 
tion of these defects.” 





FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATIONAL REFORMS 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


We are in the midst of a number of fundamental changes in 
our educational practices, but, because of our lack of perspective, 
we do not recognize these changes as reforms, and we do not co- 
operate intelligently in bringing them to their consummation. Such 
studies as we have made of the history of education lead us to con- 
nect the word “reform,” whenever we use it, with some outstanding 
personality. Rousseau and Pestallozi and Dewey can be thought 
of in concrete terms, and their influence can be traced in this school 
and that. In the preceding paper of this series the names of 
Horace Mann and McGuffey were connected with certain stages 
in the evolution of reading, and there was little difficulty in showing 
that they produced important changes in school methods. When 
we get away from the immediate work of one of these reformers, 
however, and begin to discuss the broad movements which general 
expansion is producing, there is a certain loss in picturesqueness 
and definiteness of description, and the reader is likely to feel that 
what is being said may possibly be true but is not very important. 

The fact is that, in spite of our general attitude, the individual 
reformer is the relatively unimportant factor in the situation. He 
is always the product of social forces which are operating through 
him and around him and are producing changes on a much vaster 
scale than even he could imagine. The relative importance of the 
reformer and the social movement which he represents can be seen 
in the fact that the particular policies which the reformer advocates 
are very seldom the policies which are actually realized in educa- 
tional systems. ‘The more general social forces carry schools beyond 
and often away from the reformer’s recommendations. 

Let us consider a very striking example of all of this which is 
near enough to our own times so that all of the factors are known 
and most of them are still active. The example may be described 
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in general terms as the introduction of industrial courses into the 
school curriculum. ; 

Fifty years ago there was no industrial training given in Ameri- 
can schools. The reasons are obvious. The equipment of the © 
schools was meager, and the attendance of the pupils was for so 
short a period that no industrial courses could be administered. 
Furthermore, the social organization of that day was very simple. 
A large share of the production of commodities was carried on in 
the home. Each member of the household was inducted directly 
into economic production by those with whom he lived and by 
methods which called for no intermediate machinery of institu- 
tional instruction. 

During the eighties there came over this country a great change. 
The coal and iron mines of Pennsylvania began to contribute on a 
large scale the materials necessary to construct great systems of 
transportation and machine industry. New methods of making 
steel hastened the progress of machine industry. The organiza- 
tion of stock companies provided a way for the bringing together 
of capital in quantities great enough to support huge constructions. 
The industrial revolution which began in England in 1750 made 
more progress in a decade than it had made before in a century. 

The result was a series of profound social changes. The Ameri- 
can people began to leave the country and congregate in towns and 
cities. They began to specialize their production and to depend 
on others for many of the commodities necessary for life and com- 
fort. A great increase in general wealth and leisure offered oppor- 
tunities never before dreamed of for travel and personal cultivation. 

It would certainly not be just to the educational leaders of the 
eighties to say that they were wholly unresponsive to the social 
changes which were going on around them. They made an effort 
to expand the schools, and in many respects their efforts were 
successful. They lengthened the school year; they secured better 
equipped teachers; they built better buildings; they enlarged the 
course of study. But in all of their doings they held very closely 
to the model which they knew, namely, the school of 1870. The 
course of study expanded, but expansion was by a process of addi- 
tion, and very often the subjects added were received into the 
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curriculum with little enthusiasm. The outstanding fact is that 
the school reforms of that day worked no radical change in school 
organization methods. 

The decade of the nineties and the first decade of the new 
century may be described as decades of gradual realization on the 
part of communities that the schools must be changed in some way 
so as to meet the demands of a new industrial and social era. In 
1899 John Dewey gave to school people the impressive statement 
of the social changes which have been sketched and called for a 
complete reorganization of elementary education. 

Dewey’s message, as impressive as it was, did not break down 
the conservatism of the schools, and we find next that the schools 
are attacked from an entirely new angle by forces demanding that 
conventional practices be modified to meet social demands. In 
1905 in the state of Massachusetts there was organized a public 
commission which was charged by the legislature with the duty of 
introducing into the educational system some kind of instruction 
which would prepare workers for factories. The manufacturers 
had come forward with a statement to the effect that the pupils 
from the common schools were not trained to meet the demands of 
modern life and that there must be a change. In 1906 the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education was organized. 
In 1917, largely through the efforts of this society, a federal board 
was created and provided with funds to bring about a new type of 
school attitude toward industrial problems and to set up a new type 
ofinstruction. Because the common schools seemed both unable and 
unwilling to take any direct part in industrial education the effort 
was made to organize separate schools for such education. In 
these separate schools there was to be no evasion of the direct issue, 
no delay in bringing the pupil into direct contact with industrial 
processes, no complicating attention to matters of general personal 
culture. 

It is perhaps too soon to say what will be the outcome of the 
movement toward industrial education. It is not necessary for 
our present purposes to look into the future. It is perfectly clear 
that here and now the movement has gone far enough to constitute 
a vital reform in the schools. It is also clear that separation of 
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industrial education from general education is not a success and 
that there is a steadily increasing tendency to incorporate into 
industrial courses what used to be thought of as theory and general 
training. 

If anyone is in any doubt regarding the influence of the social 
forces which have been expressing themselves in the various de- 
mands for more adequate industrial training, let him consider how far 
the common school has gone in recent years in remodeling its 
geography, in introducing mechanical science in its elementary 
stages, in applying arithmetic to industrial problems, and in sub- 
stituting informing industrial reading for the stories which used to 
constitute the reading material of the schools of twenty years ago. 
There is a new spirit in elementary education; it is the spirit of 
attention to practical needs. It has slowly but surely penetrated 
the conservatism of the course of study. 

When one reviews such an example of slow progress in educa- 
tional readjustment, one thinks of devices which might have been 
adopted to hasten progress. Suppose that the normal schools of 
1890 had offered courses in current American social movements and 
had informed all of their graduates about the rapid progress of 
civilization during the preceding decade. Is it conceivable that 
there would have been such inertia as there has been in the schools 
against enlargements of the curriculum to include the new subjects 
of instruction which have since come in? Is it likely that manu- 
facturers would have been justified in the charge that there is no 
sympathy among teachers for their personnel problems ? 

Or again suppose that in 1900 superintendents of schools in 
formulating their courses of study had taken into account the con- 
crete materials for instruction supplied by their communities. 
Suppose that the superintendent in a mining region had used the 
opportunity afforded by the environment and the interests of the 
pupils to develop a course in earth science and in the applications 
of such a science to human needs. Is it likely that nature study 
would have dragged along as it has through a period of distressing 
failure? Is it probable that courses of study would have exhibited, 
as they now do, flat and discouraging uniformity betokening lack 
of initiative on the part of those who make them and engendering a 
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hopeless formalism on the part of those who are driven through 
them ? 

The fact is that school reform is rendered inevitable by social 
progress and rendered difficult and slow by lack of assimilative 
power on the part of the school. 

From a consideration of industrial education let us turn to a 
second example which is even more recent in its origin and uncertain 
in its course. There is probably not a teacher in the United States 
who will not assent without further argument to the statement 
that the schools ought to teach young Americans their duties as 
citizens of a republic. There is not a board of education which 
will not approve in theory the introduction into the curriculum of 
a course in American government or American institutions or the 
problems of democracy. No one doubts that something ought to 
be done or that it is perfectly certain that something will be done. 
But with all this conviction abroad in favor of a new departure, 
there is a striking lack of progress. The schools hesitate and revolve 
around their established courses. The historians feel sure that all 
that is necessary is a slight enlargement of their domain. They 
are jealous of any innovations that will compete with history for 
time or place on the pupil’s program. The superintendent and 
principal scan the time-table in despair and find no vacant period 
into which a new course can be wedged. ‘Teachers are untrained 
in the facts required for such a course and untrained in the methods 
of acquiring the facts. Normal schools may have heard that a 
course in American democracy is needed, but they are no more 
active in preparing for this course than were the normal schools 
of 1890 in acquainting their graduates with the social progress of 
the eighties. 

Such examples as the foregoing make it evident that what is 
needed in the school is a method of accomplishing needed reforms. 
The past has shown that in due time the reform will be effected, 
but it has made it equally clear that every possible kind of friction 
will arise to inhibit reform. Even when reform comes it has 
usually taken at first the form of addition at the upper end of the 
educational scheme. Thus, industrial information and training 
in skill are even today thought of, for the most part, as matters to 
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be dealt with only in the higher schools. The elementary course 
is being modified somewhat but only very gradually. The unoc- 
cupied time of the pupils seemed to be the period after the tradi- 
tional elementary curriculum was completed. Place on the pro- 
gram of the upper schools has always been easier to secure than 
place on the program of the elementary schools. So it comes to 
pass that a course in American democracy is offered as an elective 
in the Senior year of the high school where it is accessible to a 
small fraction of the population, while the real need for such a 
course is in the fifth grade. 

In this respect also the history of education is encouraging to 
anyone who has the patience to wait for the slow march of progress. 
The consummation of reform is only postponed by putting the 
new courses at the top. Gradually they filter down. The Con- 
stitution was first taught in college, then in high school, and now 
many an elementary school teaches it. The Constitution may or 
may not be the best vehicle for instruction in citizenship, but its 
progress downward through the grades illustrates the direction in 
which educational reform moves. 

It is the same with industrial education as with training in 
democracy. Industrial courses are limited strictly by federal 
legislation to pupils fourteen years of age and over, but it is evident 
that the social demand is not satisfied by such courses. There 
must be something devised which will be appropriate for children 
younger than fourteeen. 

What has been said in the foregoing paragraphs and in the 
earlier articles of this series prepares the way for an understanding 
of the most far-reaching reform that has come in American educa- 
tion since the days when the graded school superseded the old- 
fashioned district school. The reform here referred to is that 
which has brought into being the institution variously known as 
the junior high school or the intermediate school. 

This, like all fundamental reforms, has no individual sponsor. 
It has no precise starting-point. The school system of Concord, 
New Hampshire, says that it had the original example; Columbus, 
Ohio, says the same; Berkeley, California, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and several others with somewhat less convincing credentials claim 
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to be the original home of this reform. Since the junior high school 
became popular it has been adopted in name and to some extent in 
substance by school systems large and small in all parts of the 
country and has been developed in so many different varieties that 
it has bewildered those who have tried to describe it. 

The trouble with those who have thought of the junior high 
school as an institution and have tried to define it, is that they have 
not seen clearly the reform of which this is only one manifestation. 
The junior high school is not an institution with fixed purposes and 
definable content. The junior high school is merely a symptom 
of expansion. The particular examples of junior high schools which 
are to be found all over the country represent in some cases nothing 
whatsoever but protests against the contracted program of the 
traditional elementary school. In other cases the junior high school 
is an effort to satisfy the demand for industrial training and thus 
to meet the desires of pupils and society as these have been clearly 
expressed in recent years. Again, the junior high school is nothing 
more than the institutional recognition of the fact that subjects 
which used to belong to the high school can be taught at a point 
earlier than was formerly the case. Sometimes the impulse toward 
reform comes from the lower school, and elementary-school teachers 
recognize the fact that the rudimentary subjects are carried as 
far as it is advantageous to carry them by the time the pupils have 
completed the sixth grade. 

The advantage of thinking of the junior high school in terms of 
the fundamental reform which lies back of it rather than in terms 
of some supposed typical example is that practically all of the dis- 
agreements about what the junior high school ought to be are 
trivial. If one points out that elementary schools accomplish 
their work at the present time at an earlier date than they did in 
1890, there can be no possible dispute about the validity of the 
statement. If one says that the range of studies offered to ordinary 
boys and girls must be enlarged to meet the increased responsi- 
bilities of modern life, there will be no dispute. If one says that 
schools must become more intelligent in preparing their pupils 
for life, again there will be no one to deny the truth of the asser- 
tion. 
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Such considerations as those which are brought together in the 
last paragraph also make it perfectly clear why the junior high 
school is not a product of the thinking or writing of any individual 
reformer. This institution is not a single change in method or 
content of education; it is a name for a whole series of experiments, 
all of which have grown out of the desire to remake the school so 
as to meet the requirements of an expanding educational program. 

Far-seeing observers have pointed out in discussing the junior 
high school that changes in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
cannot be made without regard to the programs and methods of 
the grades below and above. This fact has sometimes been over- 
looked by both the friends and the opponents of the junior high 
school. Both parties have concentrated their thinking on a part 
of the movement and on one of its purely administrative manifesta- 
tions. 

When one thinks of the reform in broader terms, it is easy to 
understand why administrative reconstruction first became most 
apparent in the higher grades of the elementary school. It is in 
these grades that expansion first expresses itself in a demand for sub- 
jects with names other than those which have been traditional. For 
example, when arithmetic expands to the point where it is to in- 
clude some geometry and some algebra, attention will be drawn to 
the change as a radical departure from earlier terminology. When } 
the teaching of grammar passes over into the teaching of foreign | 
languages, everyone begins to realize that expansion has actually | 
occurred. When, on the other hand, progress calls for no change > 
in name but merely for improvement in content, as in the case of 
reading, the superficial observer is likely to overlook what has hap- 
pened. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth grades are the grades in which 
transitions have to be made and in which the rudimentary subjects 
are completed. They are by no means the only points in the educa- 
tional system where reform is needed or under way. Many public- 
school officers do not realize that for reasons quite analogous to 
those which have brought forth the junior high school there is 
radical readjustment going on in the grades where pupils pass from 
the high school into college and where candidates for professional 
education pass out of institutions of general training into profes- 
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sional schools. The agitations which mark the efforts to intro- 
duce industrial courses into the schools of lower grade are paralleled 
by disturbances at the level of professional education which are 
in turn clearly symptoms of the general fact of social and educational 
expansion. 

The disputes about industrial education and the junior high 
school and professional education all go to show the impossibility 
of continuing to adjust our school system to modern needs by 
merely adding a patch here and there. For at least two decades 
the adding of a little here and the subtracting of a little there have 
been going on with increasing difficulty and lack of co-ordination 
of effort. Teachers complain that the program is overcrowded. 
One of the most common criticisms of the junior high school is that 
it attempts so many subjects that it distracts the pupils and does 
not, with all of its elaborate efforts, include all that it should. 
While additions to the school program are thus leading to conges- 
tion, the efforts to reduce some of the subjects administered in 
the grades often arouse violent protests on the part of school 
patrons and conscientious teachers. It is a bold superintendent, 
for example, who ventures to suggest the curtailment of arithmetic. 

It may be that the process of adding a little here and subtracting 
a little there is all that our school system is ready to undertake. 
It may be that disputes about particular forms of organization such 
as the junior high school are the best publicity methods by which 
to accomplish reform. It may be that the schools are to continue 
their slow progress, stimulated now and then by the criticism of 
some vigorous reformer. It certainly would be more expeditious 
and more economical of human energy if we could devise some way 
of reconstructing the school program on the basis of a national 
consideration of the demands of modern life. Expansion has been 
going on under the present scheme of organization for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. Progressive men would not hold to a plan 
of organizing a grocery store or a transportation system which was 
seventy-five years old. Is there not enough intelligent vigor in 
American schools to canvass the whole problem from the bottom 
tothe top? Is there not some way of systematizing school develop- 
ment so that it will not have to depend on internal friction for its 
salvation ? 
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The principal of a school in a city school system occupies a 
peculiar and somewhat confidential relationship to the superintend- 
ent of the school system, and his connections with the superin- 
tendent’s office must be on a higher plane than if he were merely 
a teacher. The relationship is analogous to that of the manager 
of a town branch of a public utility to the general superintendent 
of the business, to that of the manager of a single department to 
the general manager of a department store, to that of the superin- 
tendent of a division of a railroad to the president of the company, 
or to that of the colonel of a regiment to the commanding general 
of the army. In each case the manager or superintendent or 
president or general is responsible directly to the directors of the 
business or to the public authorities in charge for the larger outlines 
of policy and for the general success of the undertaking, while the 
subordinate in charge of a branch or a division or a regiment or a 
school is responsible only indirectly to the highest authorities, but is 
immediately responsible to the officer above him for the success of 
the division or unit intrusted to him for management and control. 
Still more, he is responsible for the management and control of 
his division or unit in accordance with the larger lines of policy 
decided upon by the commanding officer or the directors of the 
business, regardless of whether or not he approves of or knew of 
or had any part in formulating the policy to be followed. On any 
other basis a business courts bankruptcy, an army disaster, and a 
school system disorganization and inefficiency. 

Complementary nature of the principal and the superintendent.— 
The principal of a school and the superintendent of a school system 
hold somewhat complementary positions in the administration of 


t This article forms Chapter II of the author’s forthcoming book, The Principal 
and His School, to be issued in the early winter, and is reproduced here by permission 
of the publishers, the Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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a system of public instruction. The superintendent of schools is 
primarily responsible to the school board and to the people of the 
whole city for the successful conduct of the whole school system; 
the principal is primarily responsible to the superintendent for the 
successful conduct of a single school, or, in the case of a supervising 
principal, a group of related schools. It is primarily the function 
of the superintendent to think and to plan and to lead; it is primarily 
the function of the principal to execute plans and to follow and to 
support. It is also the function of the superintendent of schools 
to pass on and decide the more important matters referred to him 
from the schools and by the school board; it is the function of the 
principal to decide as many matters of a local nature as possible 
and to refer to the central office for decision only the more important 
questions. A principal should be able to sense the suprintendent’s 
policy and to carry it out without bothering him continually for 
details. He should also note the results of the policy in action and 
should be willing to call the attention of the superintendent to 
what seem to be needed changes or to danger ahead. Both superin- 
tendent and principal must be able and willing to shoulder responsi- 
bility and be frank and helpful to each other; at times each must 
stand firmly in defense of the other. In a school system in which 
rapid progress is being made this is particularly important, as in 
such cases the progress in the schools often outruns the thinking 
of the people, and sooner or later a reaction is almost inevitable. 

Such a relationship calls for many important executive qualities, 
some of which unfortunately are not possessed by the majority of 
school people. Especially does it call for tact, intelligence, convic- 
tions, good common sense, deep personal loyalty, technical knowl- 
edge, and a type of professional skill not always found in those 
who think they would make good school principals. 

The principal in the administrative organization.—The larger 
the school system becomes, the more marked will the relationship 
described become. Often new plans will be considered in confer- 
ence, and sometimes so decided, but often instead matured plans 
will merely be given to the group to execute. Whether or not the 
principal has had a part in the maturing of the plans so promulgated, 
he must now feel a personal responsibility for their application and 
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detailed working out in his particular school, and must co-operate 
fully in an effort to insure the success of his part of the undertaking 
in which all are engaged. Success or failure, too, usually depends 
on him alone. Closely as he is in touch with his teachers, he can 
determine almost absolutely the fate, in his school, of any policy 
the superintendent may inaugurate. 

Detailed conferences with subordinates are not possible in a 
large city school system. The superintendent of schools and the 
heads of departments under him, acting in conjunction with the 
board of education, must settle many of the larger features of policy, 
and this without taking the time to confer regarding each detail 
with the principals and teachers. There are too many things to be 
done in a large school system to proceed by a plan so wasteful of 
time and effort. Much of what is so decided upon the principal 
must take for granted and as the basis on which his own work is 
to begin and to be carried on. His functions will be much more 
those of executing, in his own school or group of schools, plans which 
have been decided upon by authorities of larger scope, than of 
helping to formulate new plans and policies for the school system 
asa whole. The superintendent, too, must often of necessity deal 
with problems only in the large, but the principal must work with 
these same problems in a much more limited and a much more 
concrete way. The superintendent, too, often can present only 
the larger outlines of a plan which has been decided upon and must 
leave to the principal the working out in his school of the details. 

It is such whole-hearted co-operative team work that insures a 
successful supervisory organization. To refuse to co-operate 
whole-heartedly because he was not consulted, or because he does 
not approve of the new plan, represents a form of bumptiousness run- 
ning very close to actual disloyalty. Its exhibition ought to be clear 
notice to the superintendent and to the school board that the 
principal showing such characteristics is not one whom they can 
afford to advance further in the school system. If the new plan is 
fundamentally wrong, it will in time so demonstrate its defects 
that it will have to be withdrawn, and a succession of such failures 
means the ultimate withdrawal of the superintendent promulgating 
them. This, however, is for the board of education rather than the 
principal to decide. 
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Team work within the system—The conduct of all co-operative 
undertakings, whether in business, sports, warfare, or education, 
calls for good team work on the part of all holding responsible 
positions on or in the team. Without team work, full and complete 
victories, in which all in a way share, cannot be won. Not only 
does each member of the team have a particular place to play and 
to fill, but for success each must also know the essential details and 
working rules of the game as a whole. The full philosophy of the 
game all do not need to know—that may be left largely to the leaders 
or directors. In school work this calls for intelligent direction and 
oversight from the top. On the part of those responsible for the 
success of the different administrative units of the school system— 
the principals—it calls for a high degree of individual efficiency, 
ability to shoulder responsibility, willingness to co-operate whole- 
heartedly, unity in carrying out a purpose, loyalty in support and 
defense of a plan, and at times self-effacement for the good of all. 

One of the places where self-effacement is most frequently called 
for in the practical work of administering a school system is in the 
matter of credit for new ideas and achievements. Some otherwise 
satisfactory people seem incapacitated for team work in this respect. 
They not only want more than full credit for any new ideas they 
may develop, but not infrequently want to keep a monopoly of the 
good ideas to themselves, so that their schools may seem better 
than the average of the system. They seem never to have learned 
that there is always glory enough to go around for all who deserve 
it. Not infrequently the same bad spirit manifests itself in jealousy 
of more progressive and more capable principals. They utterly 
fail to see that all energy spent in jealousy and internal dissension 
not only destroys their own highest efficiency, but also seriously 
interferes with effective team work within the system. The man 
filled with envy or carrying a constant ‘‘grouch” never inspires 
confidence and is always relatively ineffective in any position that 
calls for leadership. 

Personal qualities demanded.—The position of principal in a 
school system, then, is a position of strategic importance. The 
larger the school system becomes, the more strategic becomes the 
position of principal. A superintendent is always entirely depend- 
ent on the frankness and loyalty of a principal for information 
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regarding the school and the community and for recommendations 
as to needed changes in the work of the school. On the educational 
insight, largeness of vision, good nature, ability in administration, 
discretion, tact, personal loyalty, and frankness in discussion of 
the principals of a school system, the success or failure of the policies 
evolved for the conduct of a school system in large part depends. 
The principal should feel that he represents the administration 
before the teachers, before the children, and before the parents, 
and that he acts largely in the place of and in the name of the 
superintendent of schools. 

Misunderstandings of policy, manifestations of narrow-minded 
personal enmity, bitter political attacks, and severe newspaper 
criticism of the schools must at times be expected as long as human 
nature remains what it is. To be frank enough to discuss plans 
freely with the superintendent, when asked; to be discreet enough 
not to talk outside about matters still under discussion; to be able 
to retain confidences granted; to be willing whole-heartedly to try 
to put plans into operation, even though they differ from what one 
might have wished; to labor to prevent or to remove misunder- 
standings by explaining plans and purposes; to bear responsibility 
without shirking; and at times to put one’s back to the wall and 
stand solidly in defense of the system—calls for personal qualities 
that always command a good market price because they are not 
overabundant in this world. To be able and willing to give an 
opinion when requested, to state one’s evidence and to draw 
conclusions, to shoulder responsibility when occasion demands, 
and to carry through necessary but disagreeable duties—calls for 
a quality of intelligence and a degree of courage and loyalty that 
will always command a premium in this world. 

Special qualifications for the office-—tIn addition to the right 
personal qualities, the position of school principal calls for certain 
special qualifications. To be a good principal one should be a 
good teacher, should know the details of school organization and 
administration, and should have a reasonably satisfactory philosophy 
of the educational process which he is to supervise. These may be 
regarded as rather fundamental prerequisites. 

In addition to these purely educational qualifications, the 
person who would be principal must also possess that something 
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so hard to test for or to define but which is known and recognized 
as executive capacity. This is a compound of many personal 
qualities and working habits. On the personal side, cleanliness, 
courtesy, good manners, and kindliness are important. A good 
executive is seldom a sour, discourteous, ill-mannered boor. Good 
working habits—promptness, speed and accuracy in work, a sense 
of order and system, and a good time sense—are important. With- 
out a feeling for punctuality and order and accuracy and that sense 
of proper values which makes one continually conscious of passing 
time and the value of minutes, work is almost certain to pile up 
and the would-be executive will find himself continually behind 
in his work and late to his engagements. Still more, he is not likely 
to attract the attention of men who possess these fundamental traits. 

A good sense of proportion, too, will be of use in revealing 
relative values and in indicating relative time-worths of different 
executive details. Some things need to be done now; other things 
can wait until tomorrow. The ability to grasp details, the ability 
to see the problem almost before it has been fully stated, the ability 
to see what ought to be done and why, and the ability to decide 
quickly and accurately on most questions that come up are also 
very important earmarks of an executive. The man who cannot 
decide anything without thinking it over at length, or whose quick 
decisions are 25 per cent wrong, has little business in an executive 
position. Ninety per cent of the administrative questions and 
problems that come to an executive are questions and problems 
that he ought to decide quickly and accurately and then promptly 
dismiss them from his mind. Only a few questions and problems 
need sleeping over. 

Ability to grasp and hold in mind numerous details and to see 
details in their proper places and relationships, is another important 
characteristic of an executive. The man who cannot remember 
what he did yesterday, who has to keep and refer to notes as to his 
actions, and who cannot distinguish details from important central 
ideas, is not likely to make a very successful executive. Still another 
executive characteristic is the ability to shed details, to get them 
handled by others, to avoid deadening office routine, and to save 
time for the more important things that are to be done about a 
school. Not to do for long what others can do, in order to find 
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time to do what others cannot do, is an important mark of executive 
capacity. 

Everyone has been told that the way to get ahead in this world 
is to do more than is expected of him, but not everyone knows how 
to carry this precept into action. The qualities which most 
frequently impede the progress of men are lack of knowledge, lack 
of self-confidence, and idle habits of thought without the thought 
leading to action. Perhaps the best possible prescription for 
overcoming the first two and correcting the third is to do daily 
something that is in addition to one’s duties. The effort to be 
useful in some new way, or to master some new idea or process, 
leads to the acquirement of knowledge, gives self-confidence, and 
carries thinking into-action in one of the best of ways. Men who 
continually do this soon set themselves off from their fellows by 
reason of their larger knowledge, ability to do new things, and their 
habit of being serviceable in some new and unexpected way. They 
soon come to know so much and to be so useful that they make 
themselves indispensable. Ordinary natural ability and hard work 
are worth more than genius here. 

The personal equation.—Frequently otherwise good principals 
fail to achieve a high degree of success because of what, for lack of a 
better term, may be called “the personal equation.” Every 
principal ought, once in a while, seriously to inquire of himself if 
he is, in his personal and official relations with teachers, pupils, 
and the public, all that he is asking his teachers and pupils to be. 
To many a boy and girl in school the principal is the only example 
of a man in the teaching profession with whom they will ever come 
in close contact; the estimate of the profession, good or bad, of 
many a citizen of today goes back to the impressions of his school 
days. The principal must remember that he holds a particularly 
responsible position as a model in the community, somewhat 
corresponding to that of the priest in the parish under the old 
régime of the church. He must, in his dress, his manner, his speech, 
and his bearing so conduct himself that he will easily win and hold 
the respect of those teachers and pupils who have grown up under 
the best home influences and who know the best social usages and 
practices of the world. 
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To this end he must remember to carry himself at all times as 
a gentleman of the world should and would. He must be 
clean, both in his person and in his speech and acts. His clothing 
should be kept in good condition. On the streets and about the 
school, at least, he must not smoke. He must not frequent places 
where gentlemen do not go. In his dealings with his teachers he 
must be impartial, considerate, and just, and must show no special 
attentions and play no favorites in the group. His statements 
must be absolutely reliable; he must not shilly-shally to and fro; 
and his loyalty to both teachers and superintendent should be 
unquestioned. 

Every executive, too, needs a good saving sense of humor. 
Many a situation is partly solved by laughing over it, or at least 
seeing its humorous side. In all of his contacts with teachers, 
pupils, and parents he must seem both genuine and human. 
Pompous dignity will count for nothing; nor will a too familiar 
manner inspire respect. Freakish clothes, a singular manner, 
obsequiousness, or roughness and lack of consideration for others 
must be equally avoided. 

Given good personal qualities, good training, good executive 
sense, energy, industry, ability to concentrate one’s efforts, studious 
habits, and the willingness to postpone present pleasures for the 
sake of a larger future, a young man or woman, entering the prin- 
cipalship in a city school system today, should be able to succeed 
in a large way. The service is important, and the scope of one’s 
influence larger than most principals realize. 

Importance of the office——We are not likely to overestimate 
the importance of the office of school principal. As the super- 
intendent of schools gives tone and character to the whole school 
system, so the school principal gives tone and character to the school 
under his control. In the administration of a school system the 
superintendent should tend to magnify the office of school principal. 
Whatever can be done to add strength and dignity and responsibility 
to the office should be done, with a view to making the principal 
feel that his work is large and important and that he must keep 
growing constantly if he is to continue to measure up to the demands 
of the position. Everything pertaining to his school should pass 
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through his hands, and the position should be made one of definite 
and fixed responsibility. 

The knowledge,: insight, tact, skill, and qualities of helpful 
professional leadership of the principal of the school practically 
determine the ideals and standards of achievement of both teachers 
and pupils within the school. The best supervisory organization 
cannot make strong schools where principals are weak and inefficient, 
while a strong and capable principal can develop a strong school 
even in cities where the general supervisory organization is weak 
and the professional interest of teachers is low. The mere fact 
that helpful supervision is so predominantly personal in its nature 
and methods gives to the office of school principal large potential 
importance. 

That our school principals, speaking generally and of the 
United States as a whole, realize the full possibilities of their position 
few who have carefully observed principals at work would contend. 
Many principals give their time almost entirely to administrative 
duties and do little supervisory work, though the latter ought to be 
their most important function. Of those who do supervisory work, 
many fail to make their supervision helpfully constructive to the 
teachers supervised. 

Often the principals are not wholly or even largely to blame for 
such a condition. Where the principal is given little authority to 
vary anything, or to depart from a prescribed uniformity, super- 
vision easily degenerates into inspection, and the office work exerts 
the strongest pull. Even good principals gradually lose their 
energy and their capacity for usefulness under such administrative 
conditions. The breaking up of uniformity and rigidity in admin- 
istration, the placing of authority with and responsibility on the 
principal, and the awakening on his part of a desire to excel, are 
among the best means a superintendent can employ to improve 
the work of the school principal. If principals do not know it, 
the difference between office-chair administration and clerical 
perfection on the one hand and helpful and constructive supervision 
on the other should be clearly set forth and emphasized in the 
administration of the school system. 
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What the principalship offers.—The principalship of a school in 
an American city today offers unusual opportunities for personal 
growth and for community service. Of all places in the school 
system, if the principal uses his time well, the principalship offers 
the largest opportunities for study and personal growth. This is 
equally true whether one regards the position as a permanent 
career or as an apprenticeship for a superintendency elsewhere. 
As a permanent occupation, the position offers large opportunities 
and leisure to the student. The monetary prizes are not as large 
as in business or the professions, but on the other hand there are 
few blanks. Success and steady employment are more certain, 
and failure and bankruptcy much less common. To the student 
the position makes a strong appeal. The school work, day by day, 
can be made experimental and fruitful; professional books and 
magazines can usually be had free of cost for reading and study, 
and the regularity of work and the long vacations permit a planning 
of one’s life-work not possible in many occupations. 

To one to whom some form of social service makes an appeal, 
the position of school principal offers advantages almost unequaled 
elsewhere in a city for a very important and useful type of com- 
munity service. Few who serve a city have such opportunities 
for constructive work. Many of our cities have men and women 
who have served twenty-five to thirty years or more as the principal 
of one school building and whose work has in consequence deeply 
molded the lives of a generation of the people. Not infrequently 
we find new school buildings named after such principals in grateful 
recognition of their long and devoted service. 

A student’s opportunity.—Viewed from the standpoint of an 
apprenticeship for larger work later on, the principalship is also a 
student’s opportunity. Five or six years may well be spent in an 
elementary-school principalship by one who desires to train himself 
for a school superintendency. Such an apprenticeship, if rightly 
used, more than doubles the effectiveness of the previous collegiate 
and professional preparation. During these years the principal 
must be a student of educational processes in his school and must 
devote as much time as possible to careful reading and study along 
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the lines of his future profession. He should also, during these 
years, gradually crystallize for himself a good working educational 
philosophy to guide him in his later work and to vitalize all of his 
later educational procedure. He must seize intelligent hold on 
the conception that education stands for the higher evolution of 
both the individual and the race, and must relegate to their proper 
place in the educational scheme all of the details of organization, 
administration, and instruction. Without such a guiding concep- 
tion, administrative work soon becomes dull and fruitless routine, 
and the principal sooner or later sinks, as so many do, to the level 
of a professionally dead and ineffective office worker. 

The young man must, during these years, willingly accept work 
and burdens that lead toward the desired goal and resolutely reject 
those which do not. He should know and remember that the habit 
of hard and faithful work is one that is established but slowly, 
that it requires close watching of one’s pole-star to establish it, and 
that it is not fully established in most men before thirty to forty 
years of age. He should also remember that it requires twenty to 
thirty years of careful preparation to get ready to do something 
really large in life. Too many men never accomplish much because 
they dissipate their energies in pleasure, in family life, or in taking 
part in dozens of things they ought to let alone. One must con- 
centrate his energies on a purpose and work hard if he expects to 
accomplish much in this world. 

The principalship of a school, then, must be considered as one 
of the most desirable of all educational positions. In opportunities 
for a studious life, as well as in salary, it ranks fairly well with that 
of a teaching position in a college. To the man with the habits 
and instincts and aspirations of a student there are few vocations 
in which one can realize better the ideals of one’s life. No other 
person in the school system can do so much good at first hand; 
no other person in the community can so immediately mold its 
life and shape its ideals, and the opportunities for personal culture 
and pleasure are very large to the man or woman who will use 
them. 





AN OMNIBUS ACHIEVEMENT TEST FOR THE 
UPPER ELEMENTARY GRADES 


C. W. ODELL 
University of Illinois 


Although it is possible to secure a fairly satisfactory measure 
of general achievement by using one or more of the standardized 
tests devised in each school subject, this procedure requires such a 
large amount of time and expense that it is impracticable in most 
school systems. Furthermore, it has come to be believed that when 
the result desired is merely a general or average measure of achieve- 
ment it is not necessary to test each subject sufficiently well to 
provide a measure which would be valid were that subject alone 
being considered. It has been shown by Pintner' and others that 
the correlation between the total scores on a series of several 
standardized tests and those on a series made up by selecting a 
few exercises from each of the same tests is around .80. This fact 
furnishes more or less justification for the use of such a series of 
short tests when the result desired is to measure merely the general 
standing of a group of pupils and not to measure their standing 
or to improve instruction in any particular school subject. 

Several attempts have been made in the last few years to devise 
such general achievement tests for use in the grades. Among those 
constructed for this purpose are the Chapman-Lippincott Classroom 
Products Survey Tests, Pintner’s Educational Survey Tests, and 
the Scales of Attainment Nos. 1, 2, and 3, by the Presseys. The 
first two of these are rather elaborate series and require a fairly 
long time to administer. The Pressey Scales of Attainment are not 
so elaborate and do not require so much time but on the other 
hand do not cover as extensive a range of work. Therefore, when 
the writer was confronted with a situation in which it was desirable 
to make a rather general test of the achievements of pupils of the 

tR. Pintner and F. Fitzgerald, “An Educational Survey Test,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XI (April, 1920), 207-23. 
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upper elementary grades he decided that rather than make use of 
any of the existing tests it would be better to construct one which 
was less expensive in both time and money cost. The result of 
this decision was the construction of the Omnibus Achievement 
Test. 

The necessity for using such a test arose in connection with 
certain experimental work being carried on in some of the public 
schools in the city of Chicago. In this project considerable use 
had been made of Monroe’s General Survey Scale in Arithmetic 
and Standardized Silent Reading Tests, Revised. For this reason 
the subject of reading and the fundamental operations of arithmetic 
were not considered in the construction of the Omnibus Achievement 
Test. The subjects included in this test were geography, history, 
elementary science, grammar, and certain phases of arithmetic 
not covered by the Monroe scale. As the test was devised primarily 
for use in Chicago, the content was selected on the basis of the course 
of study in use there. Fifteen true-false exercises were constructed 
for each of the five subjects mentioned. These exercises were 
chosen approximately equally from the work of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. In making this choice the writer was rather 
arbitrary, although he was guided by two principles. In the first 
place, each exercise was intended to test knowledge of rather 
fundamental facts or principles; in the second place, only such 
material was included as lent itself to the true-false type. The 
arrangement of exercises was according to the cycle plan and also 
that of increasing difficulty; that is, the first, sixth, eleventh, etc., 
dealt with geography; the second, seventh, twelfth, etc., with 
history, and a similar arrangement prevailed for the other three 
subjects. Also, the exercises were placed in the order in which 
the material on which they were based occurred in the course of 
study. Thus the order was roughly that of increasing difficulty. 
Before the test was printed the exercises were submitted to several 
persons for criticism, and those to which objection was made were 
either eliminated or restated. The true and false exercises were 
approximately equal in number. Complete directions were formu- 
lated in which pupils were instructed to mark the statements that 
were true with a plus sign and those that were false with a minus 
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sign. The following exercises will serve as samples of those in 
the test: 

. Russia produces a large amount of wheat. 

. The ancient Greeks were famous for their art. 

. Charcoal is made from wood. 

. 4.6 is 100 times .46. 

. A paragraph should be indented. 


This test was given to approximately 1,900 pupils in eight 
elementary schools in the city of Chicago a few weeks before the 
close of the second semester of the school year 1921-22. Table I 


TABLE I 


Scores oF Pupits oF Ercut Cuicaco SCHOOLS ON THE OMNIBUS 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
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shows the distribution of the scores of the pupils by half-grades. 
It is apparent from the distributions that the test was somewhat 
too difficult as more than one-sixth of the pupils made scores of less 
than 5 and only about one-half of 1 per cent made scores greater 
than 50 out of a possible 75. This difficulty could be remedied, at 
least in part, by lengthening the time limit, which was four minutes, 
to five or perhaps six minutes. It is also to be seen that there is 
not an entirely regular increase in the medians from grade to grade. 
The poor showing of Grade VIII B and the almost 50 per cent 
better score of Grade VIII A are difficult to explain. Neither the 
intelligence’ nor the reading and arithmetic test results for the 
same pupils showed a similar tendency. There is one fact, however, 
which must be taken into consideration in interpreting the results. 


* The pupils taking the Omnibus Achievement Test had been tested from one to 
four times each with group intelligence tests. The average of the several tests was 
used as the score. 
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The pupils who took the Omnibus Achievement Test had been 
tested several times with the arithmetic and reading tests referred 
to, and the results had been used in such a way that it is very 
probable that the instruction in these subjects was stimulated 
somewhat at the expense of that in the other subjects. It is 
impossible to estimate with any degree of precision how great this 
effect was. From his knowledge of the conduct of the experiment 
the writer does not believe that this fact caused an average decrease 
of more than a couple of points in the scores made on the Omnibus 
Achievement Test. 

Although this test was based directly on the Chicago course 
of study, it was found that in at least one other school system it 
could be used with fairly valuable results. Table II shows the 


TABLE II 


Scores OF URBANA ErcHTH-GRADE PUPILS ON THE 
Omnisus ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
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* The sections were made on the basis of ability, section 1 being the best and section 4 the poorest. 


results obtained in the case of the four eighth-grade sections in 
the departmental school in Urbana. The average showing made 
by these four sections was not a great deal lower than that made 
by Grade VIII A in Chicago. This indicates that in general the 
items selected for this test are not peculiar to the Chicago course 
of study but are included in the work elsewhere. 

It was also thought desirable to compute certain correlations 
between this test and the others which were given to the same 
pupils. To lessen the labor involved, the records of too pupils 
were chosen at random, and from these the coefficients of correlation 
of this test with the others were found. They were as follows: 
with arithmetic .o5-t.07, with reading rate .19+.07, with compre- 
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hension .48-+.05, and with intelligence .36-+.06. From these figures 
it appears that the Omnibus Achievement Test did not at all 
measure the same abilities or achievements that were measured by 
the arithmetic tests and by the speed test in reading, but that it did 
to some extent measure the same abilities or achievements as the 
comprehension test in reading and the intelligence tests. It has 
generally been found that the correlation between comprehension 
scores and those made on intelligence tests is fairly high; therefore, 
it is not surprising to find that this test correlated to some extent 
with both. It is probably more surprising that the correlation with 
arithmetic and reading rate wassolow. It is true that only one-fifth 
of the exercises of the Omnibus Achievement Test deal with arith- 
metic, that these do not cover the same ground covered by the 
Monroe General Survey Scale, and also that so little reading is 
required in this test that rate is not an important factor in the upper 
grades. It has, however, been generally supposed and sometimes 
found that the correlation between the different school subjects 
was at least fairly high. On the whole, pupils who do well in one 
subject tend to do well in others. Considering the coefficients of 
correlation presented, one of two conclusions seems probable. 
Either the Omnibus Achievement Test is not at all a true measure 
of the achievements of pupils, or the operations of arithmetic and 
the rate of reading do not always exhibit a noticeable degree of 
correlation with other school subjects. 

Although the Omnibus Achievement Test scores have a fair corre- 
lation with those made on intelligence tests, this correlation is lower 
than is frequently found between subject-matter and intelligence 
tests. Those found in this experiment between intelligence and 
rate, comprehension, and arithmetic were, respectively, .58-.01, 
.63-.01, and .56-+.o1. Thus it seems that the Omnibus Achieve- 
ment Test measures intelligence much less than do the others. 
This fact does not necessarily show that the test is either valid or 
invalid. A high correlation between an intelligence test and a 
subject-matter test points to the supposition that at least one of 
them does not measure what it is supposed to. On the other hand, 
a very low correlation indicates that whatever is measured by the 
subject-matter test does not depend to any considerable degree 
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on intelligence. Since it has been found that most subject-matter 
tests yield a fair correlation with intelligence tests, one that does 
not is necessarily open to the suspicion that it does not measure 
what it purports to with a high degree of accuracy. 

The purpose of this article is not to recommend the use of the 
Omnibus Achievement Test but rather to suggest that with some- 
what more careful procedure it should be possible to construct a 
similar test which would be a fairly adequate measure of general 
achievement in the elementary grades. Such a test could consist 
of 150 true-false exercises and still be given in about fifteen minutes, 
or of 200 and be given in twenty minutes. Additional subjects could 
be included, if desired, and also a wider range within each subject. 
Instead of being based on the course of study of one system, the 
items called for should be common to all courses. Such a test 
would provide for making a general survey of achievement in all of 
the important subjects of the elementary curriculum at a relatively 
small cost in both time and money. Its results should be valid 
when the purpose of giving it is merely to obtain a basis of comparing 
the work of various teachers, buildings, or systems. 









THE USE OF THE BULLETIN BOARD IN 
TEACHING BEGINNING READING 
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The teacher of the first grade aims to teach reading in such a E 
way that the children will enjoy books and be interested in reading. 
She aims to have the children get the association of written and ‘ 
printed symbols with meaning in a natural, easy way by making f 
reading an outgrowth and a part of every activity discussed and 
carried on in the schoolroom. 

The best material for the first reading exercises consists of units 
of four or five short one-line sentences recording trips or excursions 
to interesting places in the neighborhood or in the school building 
or describing something interesting about a toy or pet brought to 
school by some child in the group. Sentences of this kind can be 
written on the blackboard or on charts posted on a bulletin : 
board. Such material stimulates oral expression on the part of 4 
the child, and after he has told the teacher what to write he enjoys 
reading it because he knows he can read it—it is familiar material. 
Because this material has real “‘meaning” it is easy for the children 
to learn to associate familiar modes of oral expression with print. 
Chart reading and blackboard reading should be carried on with 
the kind of meaningful material described in this paper. The 
form of the material changes as the children progress in their : 
ability to master such simple mechanics as reading from top to 
bottom and from left to right. 

The teacher of beginning reading often encounters difficulty in 
arousing interest in reading because the formal material seems to 
force the child to read print. There are many devices teachers 
may use as supplementary to any reading system to awaken 
interest in a natural way. The following device is one of several i 
devices used in the first grade of the Elementary School of the j 
University of Chicago as a means of awakening the child’s interest i 
and keeping it alive. 
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The first day of school there appeared on the bulletin board a 
picture of a child starting to school for the first time with his father. 
The children were very much interested. They talked about the 
picture and named the boy “Billy.” The teacher then told the 
children that she had many pictures of Billy doing different things. 
The children said, “Oh, let us see them.”’ The teacher answered, 
“Instead of seeing them all now, wouldn’t it be nice to see a new 
one almost every day?” The children agreed that it would, and 
the teacher proceeded to tell the children that these pictures would 
appear on the bulletin board. She explained at the same time what 
the bulletin board was. At recess the teacher observed a child 
peeking in the room and heard him say, “‘It isn’t changed yet.” 

The next day the teacher did not put a new picture on the 
bulletin board, but under the same picture she put this sentence, 
which she had printed on cardboard with a sign and price marker, 
“Billy is going to school.” The first child to enter the room that 
morning ran to the bulletin board and said, “The same picture, 
but there is something else here. What does it say?” The 
teacher then said, ‘Yesterday you told us about this picture. 
You told us where Billy is going. This is a sentence that tells 
where Billy is going.” The child asked, “Does it say, ‘Billy is 
going to school’?” The teacher then told him that that was just 
what it said. As the other children came into the room they stood 
about the bulletin board, and the same explanation was given them 
as was given the first child. 

Later there was a general discussion about the picture and the 
sentence. The teacher again emphasized the fact that this (pointing 
to the sentence as she talked) was a sentence that told where Billy 
was going, and that the sentence began at the left with the word 
“Billy” and ended where the period was. A child then read the 
sentence to the group. 

The next day a picture of Billy eating was put on the bulletin 
board with the sentence, “Billy is eating some bread.” The 
picture and the sentence that were posted the day before were 
hung in the room where all of the children would be sure to notice 
them. The children went to the bulletin board the first thing, as 
they had done the day before, and were told by the teacher that the 
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sentence told what Billy was eating. The children looked for the 
picture that had been posted the day before and read the sentence 
because they remembered it. The teacher took time during the 
conversation period to have both the new and the old sentences read 
by different children and then called the children’s attention to the 
fact that some of the words were the same in both sentences. Some 
of the children were very quick to see that “Billy” and “is” 
appeared in both sentences and that both sentences ended with 
periods. 

As soon as the farm project taken up by the class was started 
the pictures posted on the bulletin board with sentences showed 
Billy doing different things on the farm. Every day the old 
pictures and the new one were discussed and the sentences read. 
Since the pictures and sentences were accumulating rapidly, it was 
suggested that the pictures be taken down and put together with 
rings. It was suggested, too, that the sentences be put together 
without the pictures. Two sentences were chosen by two children 
and were taken away from the pictures and fastened together. 
Every day one of the old sentences was added to the set, after the 
children had reviewed the ones already in the set. In case the 
children were not able to read a sentence as it was flashed, 
the teacher would recall the picture and at once the children would 
give the sentence. 

In printing these sentences the teacher anticipated the words 
which the children would meet in their first primer, and these 
words were used repeatedly in the sentences. Thus the children 
were gradually acquiring a sight-word vocabulary through seeing 
the same words in many sentences over and over again. The 
following sentences are a few of those posted with pictures: 

. Billy is going to school. 

. Billy is eating some bread. 

. Billy has some flowers. 

. Billy is going to the farm. 

. Billy has a dog. 

. This is Billy’s little sister. 
She has a cat. 

. This is Billy’s mother. 
She is feeding the chickens. 
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The teacher often got ideas for sentences for the bulletin board 
from remarks made by the children. For example, the following 
chart was organized by the children, listing in sentence form the 
things the children said that they liked to do: 

I like to eat. 

I like to play. 

I like to go to bed. 


I like to go to school. 
I like to write “cat.” 


The same day that this was used as a reading exercise there 
was posted on the bulletin board a picture of a boy and a girl 
sitting at a table eating. With the picture was the sentence, 
“Billy and Jane like to eat.” The children were pleased to have 
their imaginary friends doing one of the things they themselves 
liked to do. A child asked if there would be pictures of Billy and 
Jane doing the other things. The teacher decided that this would 
be worth while and said, ‘‘ Yes, Billy and Jane like to do all of these 
things.” Thus one at a time new sentences and pictures appeared. 

Sentences continued to be posted for a month or six weeks. 
During this time charts based on experiences which the children 
were having constituted the material for regular reading exercises. 
As soon as the children began to read in the primers, the material 
for the bulletin board changed. When they were reading the 
“Little Red Hen,” a picture of a hen was put on the bulletin board 
with the sentence “This is the little red hen”; the next day “This 
is the dog” appeared. During this period the charts recording ex- 
periences—charts similar to those used for reading exercises earlier 
in the year but taking the form of paragraphs—were organized by 
the children and printed by the teacher. A strong motive for 
doing this was the desire on the part of the children to post some- 
thing on the bulletin board for the second- and third-grade children 
to read. (The second- and third-grade children have their lunch 
in the first-grade room.) After doing something interesting, the 
first-grade children would invariably say, ‘‘Let’s make a chart 
about that.” And after being shown a picture of some special 
interest they would say, “Let’s write a story about that.” The 
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following are some of the group compositions which were posted 
on the bulletin board: 

Harold brought his little baby rabbit to school for us to see. He brought 
it in a bag. When we opened the bag we saw Mopsy lying in a little colored 
basket. Harold said we might keep Mopsy in school. 


This isa postman. He has a heavy load of valentines. He is taking them 
to many children. They will make the children happy. The postman works 
hard for other people. 


We are making a playhouse out of three large wooden boxes. The roof 
is made of beaver-board. We shall make many things for our house. 


The following is one of several:stories which the children told, 
in a competition for a place on the bulletin board, about a picture 
that one child had colored and brought to school. 

Once there was a little boy. His mother wanted to make an apple pie. 
She told him to get some apples; so he took his sister and his little dog and 


gathered a basket full of apples. 
His mother made an apple pie and they had a good dinner. 


The next four charts were composed by the children after a 
discussion about other people in the school besides the teachers. 
Notes were written by the children to one or two of the janitors in 


order to find out how they did certain things. 

We all know Billy. He helps us to cross the street at recess. He dusts 
our room for us every day. He washes our windows. 

Martin washes our blackboards for us. He washes them every day. 
He uses luke-warm water and a large soft sponge. 

Jerry helps us in many ways. He gives us our tools and paint. He keeps 
our room in repair. 

Tom sweeps our room for us every day. He uses a broom and wet sawdust. 


The following charts were composed by the children after 
going to different rooms in the school building. 

We went to the print shop today. Miss Stilwell showed us how “The 
School Reporter” is printed. She gave each of us a little green book. 

We went to Miss Mellinger’s room. We took the valentines that we made 
for the second-grade children and put them into their mail box. 


We went to the kindergarten. We saw many buildings there. They 
were made of blocks. We could read the names and numbers on the buildings. 
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We went to Miss Kirkbride’s room to see a lumber camp. It was in the 
sand pan. We saw a wooded hill, a cabin, and a river there. 


We went to Miss Wygant’s room to see the birds. We saw two canaries 
and one finch. They were in a large cage. The father canary sang for us. 
The mother canary was eating seeds. There was a bow] of water in the bottom 
of the cage for the birds’ bath. 


We went to Miss Lucas’ room to see the white mice. There were two of 
them. They were under cotton in a cage. They played hide and seek with 
us. They ate corn, cheese, and bread. 


New types of material for the bulletin board were introduced 
during the last twelve weeks of school. These were the individual 
compositions of members of the group and “surprise charts” 
posted by the teacher for the children to read. 

The individual compositions grew in each case out of some 
experience that was common to the group. Every Monday 
morning each child in the group was held responsible for telling the 
group about something he did or saw over the week-end. By the 
end of the school year he was ready to ‘‘tell it on paper.” The re- 
sults showed that every child in the group could write at least one 
sentence. Some wrote as many as five sentences. The teacher 
chose one of the best ones, printed it on a chart, and posted it on 
the bulletin board for the children to read. The first chart of this 
kind to be posted on the bulletin board was the following: 

Sunday a squirrel came into my backyard. I fed him nuts. He liked 
them. 


The next Monday half the group wrote about squirrels, and all 
sorts of improbable experiences were recorded. On Tuesday 
morning the children were greatly surprised to find on the bulletin 
board not something about squirrels but the following: 


Sunday I went for a walk. I saw the same scillas that we saw Friday. 


The surprise on the part of the children prompted a discussion 
of the difference between something real and something ‘‘made up.” 
Later, the Monday compositions were read by those who wrote 
them, and the one to be printed and posted on the bulletin board 
was chosen by the group. At free-work time or at home the children 
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often ‘‘made up” a story and asked to have it printed and posted 
on the bulletin board for the others to read. The children not only 
enjoyed reading material written by others in the group but also 
enjoyed writing their own. Such remarks as these were heard 
by the teacher, ‘I have something nice to tell about.” “TI can 
hardly wait for the time to come to tell about what I did.” ‘Iam 
going to surprise you on paper today.” Mothers reported the 
children ever alert for something to write about and making such 
remarks as, “I can write about that in school.” The following 
are some of the charts that were posted: 


My father gave me two little dogs. I feed them three timesaday. In the 
afternoon I take them out for a walk. 


Saturday I went to a play. One of my playmates was in the play. She 
was a flower. After the play was over we had some ice cream. I had a good 
time then. 


I rode my tricycle to the island in Jackson Park. I saw some squirrels 
and purple grackles. There were many bird houses and many slender poplar 
trees there. 


Sunday night I saw the eclipse of the moon. It was very pretty. I saw 
it when I was going to bed. 


On the way to school I saw some bushes. They were in the school garden. 
They were lilac bushes. They had green buds on them. 


The following sentences were composed by a child during the 
free-work period. She said she made up a story about a dandelion 
for a book she was making. The teacher suggested that it be 
printed for the children to read. The child was delighted and drew 
a picture to illustrate what she had written. 


Once there was a dandelion. It was yellow, big, and round. I picked the 
dandelion when it had white hair. 


The following poem was posted one day. It was composed 
by_a child who in some ways is a little unusual. 


SUNBEAMS 
Pretty little sunbeams 

Dancing in and out 
Never thought to cry a bit 

Never thought to pout. 
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Always dancing in the breezes 
Never caught a cold 

Never caught a bit of sneezes 
Always look so bold. 


The other type of material used during the last part of the 
year was the “surprise chart” material. The children had gained 
enough independence in reading by that time to be able to attempt 
to read material for which they had had no preparation. They 
had formed the habit of going to the bulletin board to read posted 
material. This material was composed by the teacher. Occasion- 
ally, however, a child asked to have a riddle of his own printed and 
posted. 

When the circus was in the city and many of the children had 
talked about it, the teacher posted three pictures and charts on the 
bulletin board on three consecutive days. The following are the 
charts: 


The first thing we see in the circus is the parade. There are many horses 
in this one. How many elephants do you see? 


How many monkeys are in this race? Which one do you think will win 
the race? 


How many clowns do you see in this picture? Why is the clown in the 
red suit running away from the others? 


The children were invited to visit Field’s store to see an Indian 
exhibit and some Indians who were there. The following announce- 
ment was posted on the bulletin board with a picture of some 
Indians: 

Would you like to shake hands with some real Indians? There are some 


Indians at Field’s store. You are invited to go there Friday, June 4, at 1:30. 
They have many things to show you. 


Many children went to see the Indian chief, who was called 
Chief Buffalo Bear. When the children came to school on Monday 
they saw a picture of an Indian boy shooting an arrow. The 
following sentence accompanied it: 


This is little Buffalo Bear. He is shooting an arrow. He wants to bea 
hunter like his father. His father is Chief Buffalo Bear. 
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When the children were together this chart was read by a child, 
and the children asked, ‘“‘Why does his father hunt? What does 
he get?” The teacher took time to answer questions, and in this 
way a short study of the habits of Indians was begun. 

The next day the following sentences were posted under the 
picture of a little Indian girl: 


This is little Buffalo Bear’s sister. She is taking care of the papoose for 
her mother. Her mother is very busy. 


This chart raised such questions as, “‘What was her mother 
doing ?” and led to further discussion of the habits of Indians. 
The following chart was posted on the third day: 


Little Buffalo Bear’s sister is playing with her dolls. She has four dolls. 
One doll is dressed just like the little girl. 


The children enjoyed reading this before school and took a 
great deal of delight in finding the doll dressed as the little girl 
was dressed. Later in the day there was a discussion about the 
the dress of the Indians. 

A “surprise chart” that pleased the children very much and 


proved to be the point of departure for a nature-study lesson 
follows. There was a picture of some tulips on the chart with the 
word ‘‘Tulips” printed above it. 


A girl from Miss Wygant’s room brought us something. It is on the 
window shelf. When it blossoms it will look like one of the flowers in the 
picture. Do you know the kind of flower it will be? 


The following was written about a kitten that came into the 
first-grade room after the children had gone home: 

There was something in this room this noon. It was alive. It was little. 
It was black and white. It ran around the room; then it hid in the box of 


wood. The second-grade children called it and gave it some milk. It liked 
the milk. Can you tell what it was? 


The children were quick to tell which sentence gave them the 
clearest hint of what the ‘‘thing” was. 





UNIONVILLE CONSOLIDATED AND VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL 


THOMAS A. BOCK 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


At Unionville, in southern Chester County, there is now building 
the largest open-country consolidated school in Pennsylvania. 
This school will probably enrol during the first year more children 
who are transported from farm homes than any other consolidated 
school in America. 

Four Chester County townships—East Marlboro, West Marl- 
boro, Newlin, and Pocopson—with a total area of fifty square 
miles, have voted a joint loan of $175,000 for the erection and equip- 
ment of this school. Of this sum, $120,437 will be needed to pay 
for the site and the contract price for the building, including the 
general heating, wiring, and plumbing contracts. The remainder 
of the loan is in reserve for the purchase of furniture, equipment 
including trucks, the erection of a garage and the installation of 
water, light, power, and sewage disposal plants. 

A two-story plain brick structure, 160X120 feet, containing 
twenty-one classrooms, a convertible auditorium and gymnasium, 
it will enrol when opened seven hundred country children. 
Eighteen to twenty teachers will be required for the elementary 
and high-school departments. Sixteen one-room schools, one two- 
room school, and one four-room building will close and send their 
647 children to this new school September 1, 1923. Two other 
one-room schools in these townships will not close until roads 
improve or access is found to consolidated schools in neighboring 
districts. 

The two-teacher school is at present a private elementary school 
in the building of the old London Grove Academy maintained by 
the local Friends Meeting. The four-teacher building houses about 
one hundred children with three elementary-school teachers and 
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one high-school teacher. It was erected in 1834 for the Old Union- 
ville Academy. 

Six large auto trucks, owned by the district, and a convenient 
trolley line will convey some six hundred children to this school 
daily. Each truck will make four round trips per day. A few of 
the roads here are hard-surfaced; many are not. When the spring 
thaws come, there will be days when horse-drawn conveyances 
will bring remote children to shelters on the macadam road where 
the trucks will pick them up. This periodic necessity for using 
wagons should of itself prove a very strong factor in bringing about 
desired road improvements. 

The daily transportation of six hundred children will involve 
some difficulties, but the farmers have come to believe that such diffi- 
culties can be overcome by intelligent co-operation. Over against 
the effort required for this they have set the benefits to their chil- 
dren. Housed in a modern sanitary building, they will be taught 
by more mature and more experienced teachers. These teachers 
will work in grades and subjects to which each is especially adapted 
and will have more time to devote to individual pupils. Under the 
closer supervision of a local principal the pupils will be more accu- 
rately graded and more carefully taught. The larger number of class- 
mates will be a stimulation to them. By reason of the more 
skilful teaching by more permanent teachers, a greater number of 
children will be likely to be promoted regularly and remain in school 
long enough to complete the course. There will be greater pro- 
tection to health and morals when the children travel to school 
warm and dry, under the watchful eye of a carefully selected driver. 
Community pride in a larger school will stimulate school interest 
to the advantage of all of the children. 

But this is also a vocational school. The farm people who are 
building and paying for it have asked that its program of studies 
shall include, in addition to a strong academic curriculum, voca- 
tional courses in agriculture and home-making, with special atten- 
tion given to music, art, and health development. Courses shall 
be so arranged and offered that the college doors and the so-called 
learned professions of theology, medicine, law, engineering, etc., 
shall not be closed to those of their children who elect to find their 
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life service in these fields. But a majority of these children will 
go into agriculture and home-making as life careers. Very few 
will not come from farm homes. That the school may play a very 
definite part in the life of this farm community, special attention 
will be given to agriculture and home-making features. Courses 
in farm crops, horticulture, vegetable gardening, animal husbandry, 
dairying, and poultry should reveal to these boys some of the 
underlying principles of the chief community industry. Instruc- 
tion in farm management, farm economics, rural sociology, and 
rural law are no less valuable but should aid them also in the con- 
servation of the farm wealth that will come to many of them by 
direct inheritance; while farm shop courses in wood, iron, sheet 
metal, concrete, leather, and the care of farm machinery should 
provide motor training in a most valuable field. 

These farmers ask that their girls be taught the science of home- 
making, that they may learn in school the fundamental principles 
that should control in the selection, purchase, and preparation of 
food, in the selection, construction, and repair of clothing and hats, 
and in the planning of a home—its furnishing, decoration, and 
care. Courses dealing with drawing and designing, household 
chemistry, laundering, and household accounting are to be provided, 
together with others that deal more directly with family welfare— 
first aid, personal hygiene, the care of children, and home care of 
the sick. 

The school will offer twelve years of work on the so-called 
six-six plan. After the sixth grade, prevocational, practical arts, 
and business courses will be added in such a way that the pupils 
may explore their personal aptitudes and receive some guidance 
in the selection of senior high school studies and the choosing of 
a life career. At the same time those pupils who must leave the 
high school before graduation will find each year’s work making a 
definitely complete and worth-while contribution to their education 
in spite of their early withdrawal. 

The building is of brick and wood construction, with fire-proof 
corridors and stairways. It is heated and ventilated by a mechan- 
ical warm-air system. It is equipped with flush toilets, lockers 
and shower baths, first-aid room, drinking fountains, and electric 
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lights. It has laboratories for chemistry, physics, biology, and 
agriculture and a farm shop. For the home-making courses there 
is a full suite of rooms including sewing room, cooking laboratory, 
pantry, unit kitchen, dining-room, bedroom, and bath. There will 
also be a complete lunch service room where daily hot lunches for 
the six hundred transported pupils and others can be prepared. The 
community library room, the gymnasium, and the auditorium will 
not only vitalize the work of the school but can be made to add 
much of richness to the community life. 

The building is set at one end of a beautiful six-acre field, with 
ample room for appropriate landscaping, the planting of a small 
community picnic grove, and a well proportioned playground. 

In this favored community, already rich in its social and educa- 
tional gatherings and organizations, with this publicly owned 
auditorium, lunch-service equipment, and gymnasium, its own 
picnic grove and playground, with its agriculture and home-making 
teachers employed for twelve months in the year, there is an unusual 
opportunity to develop a rare type of rural community service, 
social, educational, and economic. 

This school is the result of a carefully handled movement extend- 
ing over a period of years. Illustrated lectures in support of it 
were delivered in some parts of this territory as early as 1916 by 
Dr. LeeL. Driver, then a county superintendent of schools in Indiana, 
L. H. Dennis, State Director of Agricultural Education, and the 
writer, who was then superintendent of the Chester County schools. 

In January, 1920, a special committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of one member of each of the four township school boards 
represented and Floyd C. Fretz, assistant to the county superin- 
tendent. This committee prepared a detailed report on the feasi- 
bility and cost of transportation, the type and cost of the required 
building, its operation and maintenance, and the equitable pro- 
portioning of the expenses among the several districts. On the basis 
of this report a joint board was organized, building plans were 
worked out, and after a short but intensive campaign for publicity, 
the people of the four districts, on June 7, 1921, voted their 
approval of the bond issue required for its establishment. There 
were 756 votes in favor of the bond issue and 227 against it. 
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The careful management of this long-drawn-out effort to secure 
the school and the skilful handling of the intensive campaign for 
publicity which immediately preceded the bond issue election have 
resulted in bringing almost the entire community to give its moral 
support to the new school. Active leaders in the general movement 
and later in the campaign for publicity were numerous. Local 
and county school officials as well as numerous lay citizens gave 
valiant service and much time and energy to the cause. Clyde T. 
Saylor, the present superintendent of the Chester County schools, 
directed the campaign for publicity immediately preceding the 
bond issue election. 

This school can be reached by macadam road or electric railway 
from the railroad stations at Lenape, Kennett Square, or West 
Chester—four miles from Lenape or Kennett Square and nine from 
West Chester. It lies thirty-five miles west of Philadelphia between 
the Lincoln Highway and the Washington Trail leading from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore. 

The surrounding country is rich in historic interest. The 
battlefield of Brandywine, Chadd’s Ford, the Birmingham Meeting 
House, the birthplace of Bayard Taylor, poet and novelist, and 
of Dr. James Pyle Wickersham, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania from 1866 to 1881 and founder of her 
normal-school system, are close at hand. Mr. Taylor and Dr. 
Wickersham were both at one time students and assistant teachers 
in the Old Unionville Academy. Here both imbibed the simple 
Quaker faith with its insistence on the equality of individuals. 
Thus the establishment of this consolidated and vocational school 
not only links Pennsylvania’s present-day educational revival with 
the best of her early traditions and schools, but by bringing a 
modern graded school with a flexible curriculum to the door of 
every child in the community, it leads definitely forward toward 
the democratic ideal of the Pennsylvania educational system— 
**The Equality of Educational Opportunity for All.” 


















THE QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


WALTER W. DAVIS 
Supervisor of Hygiene, Seattle (Washington) Public Schools 


This article reports the results of an investigation of health 
habits and health conditions among the school children of Seattle. 
Questions regarding matters of hygiene were submitted to the 
children themselves. Whatever value the answers have depends 
on the knowledge which the average child has concerning his own 
health and his truthfulness when answering questions. The method 
of securing data employed in this inquiry has the advantage that 
a large amount of information may be collected in a short time and 
with comparatively little trouble. 

The main purpose of the investigation was to get at the real 
facts about the children’s health and surroundings. These facts 
were to form the basis of a practical course in hygiene for each 
teacher, for, it was presumed, the answers of each group of pupils 
would determine the instruction which that group needed and there- 
fore the instruction which the teacher should emphasize. 

In February, 1920, a set of hygiene questions was submitted to 
the pupils of thirteen grade schools in Seattle. The list was similar 
to one suggested by Hoag and Terman.' The answers to this 
questionnaire were collected by the teachers and forwarded to the 
central office where they were compiled. The results were surpris- 
ing and promised so much in the way of interesting comparisons 
that it was decided to submit the questions to all of the schools 
in the city twice each year. 

The list of questions as it is now used follows. In this form it 
is sent to all public-school pupils in Seattle in Grades IV to VIII 
inclusive. About 22,000 pupils answered the questions each time 
they were submitted. 

* Ernest Bryant Hoag and Lewis M. Terman, Health Work in the Schools, p. 68. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. 
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HYGIENE QUESTIONNAIRE’ 


Pupil’s age Grade 
Teacher School 
To the Pupil: 

Please answer the questions below in writing, but do not sign your name. 
Make two copies and give both to your teacher. Be as exact as you can be 
in your answers: 

1. Do you sleep with bedroom window open ? 
. Do you sleep at least ten hours every day ? 
. Are you up at seven o’clock in the morning ? 
. Do you drink at least two glasses of milk every day? 
. Do you eat breakfast every day? 
. Do you eat fruit for breakfast ? 
. Do you drink coffee? 
. Do you drink tea? 
. Do you eat slowly and chew your food thoroughly ? 
. Do you have a regular time every day to go to the toilet ? 
. Is there a bathtub in your home ? 
. Do you take a bath at least once a week ? 
. Do you have a toothbrush of your own ? 
. Do you use it at least once a day ? 
. Have you any bad teeth? 
. Have you ever been to a dentist ? 
. Do you have headaches often ? 
. Do your eyes hurt often ? 
. Can you read writing on the blackboard easily ? 
. Can you hear easily what the teacher says ? 
. Do you often take cold? 
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It should be noted that the child does not sign his name to the 
sheet. The presumption is that more reliable information will be 
secured in this way. There is no competition; no prizes or honors 
are given. The direction to the teacher is to submit the questions 
with a minimum of explanation. 

The method of compilation is simple. The teacher computes 
for her room the percentage of ‘‘yes” answers to the various ques- 
tions. At the central office the results from each room are com- 
bined with those from the other rooms of the same school to get 
the school average. Lastly, the school averages are combined to 
form the percentages for the entire school system. The final results 


t Questions 17, 18, and 19 were discarded because the answers could not be com- 
piled profitably. 
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are sent to each school so that each teacher may compare them with 
the results from her own room. Comparisons of the successive 
sets of answers are made to show whether there has been any 
improvement. 

The questionnaire has been submitted five times in all: once to 
thirteen schools in February, 1920, and four times to all of the 
schools in the city as follows: October, 1920, May, 1921, October, 
1921, and May, 1922. 


RELIABILITY OF INFORMATION 


It is the purpose of this section to present evidence as to the 
reliability of the data collected. This evidence is drawn from an 
analysis of the children’s answers. 

1. The results are supported by general knowledge and 
experience. 

a) No doubt all will agree with the following statements with 
regard to milk as an article of diet: Milk is indispensable to the 
young child. It is his only nourishment for a year after birth. 
Other articles of food only gradually appear in his diet and to a certain 
extent displace milk. Consider the last sentence while examining 
Table I. This table is made up from the answers to Questions 4, 
7, and 8 concerning the drinking of milk, coffee, and tea respectively. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN DRINKING MILK, COFFEE, AND TEA IN 
Graves IV to VIII Inctustve 





Grade IV 


Grade V 


Grade VI 


Grade VII 


Grade VIII 





79 
T5 
12 


74 
19 
14 


71 
23 
17 


65 
28 
22 


60 
34 
25 




















It will be seen that the drinking of milk decreases gradually from 
the fourth grade to the eighth, while the drinking of coffee and 
tea increases during the same period. The fact is strikingly true 
of coffee, since, if the figures for coffee and milk are added together 
in the separate grades, the sums are almost precisely the same. If 
the addition is made, it is found that there is a variation of only 
I per cent in the sums, which are respectively from the fourth 
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grade to the eighth, 94, 93, 94, 93, 94. Coffee is displacing milk in 
the diet of the growing child. In a somewhat lesser degree, tea 
is being added to the diet. 

b) Similar variations from grade to grade are shown in the 
answers to Questions 20, 21, and 24 presented in Table II. This 
table shows a decrease from Grade IV to Grade VIII in the per- 
centage of children who confess to headaches, pain in eyes, and 
taking colds. In only one instance in the table is the decrease 
not continuous; Grade VII gave a greater percentage of ‘“‘yes” 
answers to Question 20, concerning the frequency of headaches, 
than did Grade VI. On the whole, the table clearly indicates that 
the child is gaining resistance to pain and disease between the ages 
of nine and thirteen; this agrees with the general idea about the 
growing child. The young child is a very tender thing and only 
gradually gains ability to meet and overcome his environment 
independently. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN SUFFERING FROM FREQUENT HEADACHES, 
STRAINED EyYEs, AND COLDS 








Grade IV 





Grade V Grade VI | Grade VII 




















bi sesueshee 19 17 13 14 12 
Saba emcee 18 17 15 13 Io 
[SUES Sos5 vasccs dea'seer 28 24 21 19 18 





c) The answers to Question 2, “Do you sleep at least ten hours 
every day ?” also support our experience. As a matter of fact, we 
know well that the child sleeps less as he grows older. The per- 
centages of ‘‘yes” answers to the question run through the grades 
from the fourth to the eighth as follows: 93, 92, go, 85, 79. 

The figures in the last three paragraphs are taken from the 
questionnaire submitted in October, 1921. However, the figures 
may be taken from any other questionnaire or from a combination 
of all, and the results will show the same variation from grade to 
grade. 

2. The results vary with varying conditions. The answers to 
some of the questions vary consistently with the seasons. 
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The percentages of “‘yes” answers to Question 3 in the question- 
naires of October, 1921, and May, 1922, are shown in Figure 1. 
It will be noted that the two curves are similar in form but that 
their average difference is nearly 2 per cent. The curve for May 
runs higher. The days are much longer in May than in October, 


Per cent 
73 
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ane ~ 


October, 1921 
——-—= May, i9k2 
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IV Vv VI VII Vir 


Fic. 1.—Percentage of “‘yes” answers to the question “Are you up at seven 
o’clock in the morning?” 





and the mornings are lighter; both common experience and the 
replies from the pupils agree in the conclusion that children sleep 
better in the dark. It is probable that there would be a much 
greater difference between the two curves if it were not for the 
parental urge during the winter period. 

The answers to Question 24 also are affected by the seasons. 
Table III shows the percentage of ‘“‘yes” answers to this question 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN TAKING COLD 
FREQUENTLY 


Ave of Grades 
Date "TV to VII 
October, 1920 


October, 1921 
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in the four general questionnaires. In October of each year the 
percentage of “‘yes” answers is 22; in May of each year it is 20. 
The child answers this question with reference to the near past; 
his mind does not grasp the period of the year as a whole. His 
answer given in October is for October, not for May. But it is 
significant that the percentages are the same in two successive 
Octobers and in two successive Mays. It will be suggestive at 
least in this connection to refer to the preliminary questionnaire 
which was sent in February to thirteen schools. The percentage 
of “‘yes” answers to Question 24 in this month was 30. 

3. When conditions are fairly constant the answers also are 
constant. Table IV has been arranged to show by grades the 














TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN HAVING BATHTUBS IN THEIR Homes 
Date Grade IV | Grade V | Grade VI | Grade VII |Grade VIII| Average 
OMODET R000: css cce so ses 84 84 87 86 87 86 
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answers to Question 11 in the four questionnaires. The interesting 
fact about the figures in this table is the characteristic variation in 
the answers from grade to grade. One would expect the figures to 
be the same in all grades, for why should there be more bathtubs 
in the homes of eighth-graders than in those of fourth-graders ? 
Many homes are represented in both grades. The variation is 
consistent, too, in all of the questionnaires. 

It seems quite certain that the variation from grade to grade 
shown in Table IV points to the development, in a measure, of 
family pride. Children from homes without bathtubs grow less 
inclined to admit the fact from year to year. However, the varia- 
tion in the five grades amounts to only 3 per cent, and such a small 
difference would not invalidate the results. But it is not at all 
certain that there is 3 per cent of deceit in the upper grades, to put 
it very crudely for the moment. At least two other factors may have 
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a share in the increased percentages. The majority of the chil- 
dren who drop out of school in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
are from the poorer families. This fact would tend to increase 
the percentage of “yes” answers to this question. Then we must 
allow for the fact that some of the families are growing more prosper- 
ous as the children grow older and that there are a few bathtubs 
being added to the total for the city from timé to time. 

4. The testimony of individual schools and of groups of schools.* 

a) There is one school in the city in which more than 95 per 
cent of the pupils are Orientals, either Japanese or Chinese. In 
this school the percentage of tea drinkers was 54, while the per- 
centage for the entire city at the same time was only 109. 

b) A group of schools in the oriental part of the city averaged 
43 per cent of tea drinkers, while at the same time the entire city 
averaged 27 per cent. 

c) A group of schools made up largely of Scandinavian children 
averaged 44 per cent of coffee drinkers at the same time that the 
city averaged 35 per cent. 

d) A group of schools in what is considered by far the richest 
part of the city averaged 17 per cent of coffee drinkers, which was 
less than half the city average. 

e) In one entire seventh grade in a school in the best residential 
district, 100 per cent of the pupils lived in homes which had bath- 
tubs, while in an entire seventh grade in an outlying district the 
percentage was 28. 

Many other instances might be cited, but those given are enough 
to show conclusively that the data are consistent and reliable. 


IMPROVEMENT IN HEALTH HABITS 


It will be conducive to clearness to state briefly the means at 
hand, during the period covered by the questionnaires, for instruc- 
tion and training in health habits. 

Organization.—Hygiene is a part of the general department of 
physical education. A course of study in hygiene is furnished to 
each grade teacher. Teachers have access to the best reference 


« The percentages, with one exception, are taken from the results of the first 
general questionnaire. The exception is the percentages under (a) which are from 
the second general questionnaire, the figures of the first one for this school having 
been lost. 
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books. Textbooks are furnished to the pupils of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. An average of about twenty minutes per week 
is scheduled for instruction in hygiene. One supervisor gives a 
part of his time to stimulating interest in this branch of study. 

Concrete means and methods.—With so little time given in the 
curriculum for instruction in hygiene, certain concrete means are 
used to stimulate interest in the practice of health habits. Schools 
have been encouraged to procure weighing scales, and about half 
of the city grade schools now have them and weigh the children 
three or four times a year and note gains or losses in weight. Once 
each year, as a part of the general plan of the city Health Week, the 
schools are asked to contribute health posters, made by the pupils 
of all grades, for exhibition at the city library and at the central 
offices. A health clown was brought to the city during the winter of 
1920-21 who visited all but two of the grade schools. Teachers 
are encouraged to make a daily inspection of the children for clean- 
liness. Schools are encouraged to produce playlets on health topics 
and to put on health programs. A few schools have instituted reg- 
ular health campaigns. 

In a consideration of the gains or losses in Table V we must 
distinguish between at least two classes of questions. One class of 
questions is concerned chiefly with health habits, and here we may 
look for improvement in proportion to the extent that the child 
has direct control over the habit and in the degree that he is success- 
fully reached by either the direct or the indirect appeals made by 
the school. Such questions are those numbered 7, 8, 9, 10, and 13; 
a few others are more or less of this nature. The other class of 
questions in the list is concerned chiefly with health conditions, 
and here we cannot look for much improvement as the result of an 
appeal to the child. Circumstances and the attitude of other 
people, his parents in the main, make improvement doubtful. Such 
questions are 11, 22, and 23. Of course, there are gradations 
between the two classes. For example, a child may wish to drink 
two glasses of milk a day, but false economy may forbid it. Or he 
may wish to take a tub bath once every week, but the tub may 
not be provided. These matters must be taken into account while 
comparing the gains and losses. 
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PERCENTAGE OF “YES” ANSWERS 
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Table V has been prepared to show the changes that have 
occurred in the answers during the period covered by the question- 
The answers to the first questionnaire are included in the 
table, but it is not intended that they shall have the same weight 
as the others because only thirteen of the sixty-five schools were 











Question wot | sok} weet coed ae | 

4 

1. Doyousleep with bedroom window open?...| 82 93 95 94 95 } 
2. Doyousleep at least ten hours every day?...}......]......[...-05 88 87 
3. Are you up at seven o’clock in the morning?.|......|......]...... 70 72 , 
4. Do you drink at least two glasses of milk ; 
EM MMM Fe oats fh ccsiya Sess Sian hi a Binns’ a:4;e os iase wallow asco tel Owes ais 70 72 is 

5. Do you eat breakfast every day?.......... 95 96 95 95 95 ; 

6, Do you -ent trait for DreAkiast? 3.65... 6 sc hdvs.c a al'sdc00c]eiecie e's 43 48 ; i 
9s, AIO VOM GTN DONEC leo. os cvae a een sesies 40 35 28 24 23 4 
Bi, ADS VOW NU CIT asco asad Sine a kos woe 88 34 27 19 18 18 He 
9. Do you eat slowly and chew your food f i 
CHONOUINY Ps 3.5: 55 aaslele Soins Coa eaeeees= 88 84 84 88 88 a 
10. Do you have a regular time every day to go f 
i Ae HOME fs mye oeicaaie minis weave ea 55 56 58 62 64 a 

11. Is there a bathtub in your home?......... 82 86 87 88 88 Ee 
12. Do you take a bath at least once a week?.’.|......]......]...... 97 97 it 
13. Do you have a toothbrush of your own?....} 95 04 96 96 06 ay 
14, Dd YOu tse it AU IEASE ONCE A GRY Po... ..6%.6.5.0:-[lo nano dace. aie fcicees 81 81 { 
rs. Have you-any Dad teeth? .....0.6.606.ccase 41 43 40 AI 40 | 
16. Have you ever been to a dentist?.......... 79 82 84 81 81 ; 
20. Do you have headaches often?............ 20 17 15 15 15 : 
21. Do your eyes hurt O1eN? ............. 0 <65000 18 16 14 14 14 4 
22. Can you read writing on the blackboard ; 
REO ain cs sunt sistemas a ees sie wine 04 04 94 04 94 2 

23. Can you hear easily what the teacher says?.| 96 96 96 96 96 a 
. Do you often take cold ?...........ccc00. 30 22 20 22 20 4 


























































* Questions 17,18, and 19 were discarded because the answers could not be compiled profitably. 








questioned the first time. They are interesting, however, in i; 
comparison with the others. In the preliminary and first two gen- i 
eral questionnaires some of the questions were put in such a form 4 
that it was impossible to make a satisfactory compilation of the 
answers. ‘This should be kept in mind when comparisons are made. 4 
Table VI and Figure 2 have been arranged to show the improve- a 
ment made by the children in a given time. The period covered ; 
by both the table and the graph is one year, from October, 1920, is 
to October, 1921. It is necessary to explain the terms used. 
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“‘too Per Cent Basis” means that all of the children are considered 
as 100 per cent. “Fractional Basis” means only a part of the 
whole number—that part whose health habits and conditions we 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF GAIN FROM OCTOBER, 1920, TO OCTOBER, 1921 








too Per Cent) Fractional | Questions Used in Compilation 
Average gain 2. II All that could be compiled 
Personal health habits 4. 18 I-5-7-8-9-10-13 

Health conditions : 4.5 | 11-15-16—-20-21-22-23-24 
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Fic. 2.—Percentage of gain or loss from October, 1920, to October, 1921 


desire to improve. The fractional basis varies with the ques- 
tion. To illustrate by a concrete example: Question 1, ““Do you 
sleep with bedroom window open?” shows a gain of only 1 per 
cent on a basis of 100. This gain is found by subtracting 93 per 
cent, the percentage in October, 1920, from 94 per cent, the per- 
centage in October, 1921 (Table V). But it is evident that the 
7 per cent who did ot sleep with windows open in October, 1920, 
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are the ones we wish to reach. If we consider this group as the 
basis of calculation, the gain is 1/7 or 14 per cent, We wish to 
view the gains and losses in the light of both bases. 

It must be kept in mind that improvement is registered by an 
increase in percentage in the case of some of the questions, but 
by a decrease in percentage in others. For example, an increase in 
percentage is favorable in Questions 1-6 inclusive, but a decrease 
in percentage is favorable in Questions 7 and 8. 

From an examination of Table VI, it is seen that, while they 
seem small when figured on the 100 per cent basis, the percentages 
of improvement bulk rather large on the fractional basis. The 
percentages in the second column are from four to five times as 
large as in the first column. 

Another interesting fact is the much larger gain in health habits 
than in health conditions. The gains are four to five times greater 
in health habits. This fact would indicate that the figures are 
reliable, since health habits are more easily influenced by an appeal 
to the child than are health conditions. The latter are, for the 
most part, beyond his control. Of course, it is recognized that the 
line between the two classes of questions is not distinct. 

Figure 2 shows in detail the percentages of gain or loss for one 
year figured on the fractional basis. The results are shown in the 
case of all questions where the answers could be compiled. Several 
observations may be made from an examination of this figure: 

1. The most striking gains are made in matters covered by 
Questions 7, 8, 9, and 13. These are quite distinctively health- 
habit questions. ‘They are concerned with coffee and tea drinking, 
thorough mastication of food, and ownership of toothbrushes. 

2. Two questions, 5 and 16, show a loss in the year. These are 
concerned with the daily breakfast and the visit to the dentist. 
It has been suggested that these are economic questions and that 
the loss was occasioned by the growing severity of economic condi- 
tions during 1920-21. One principal investigated the matter of 
breakfasts in a district made up largely of children of day laborers 
and concluded that the chief reason why the children went without 
breakfast was not carelessness or indifference, but necessity or 
false economy. 
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3. Three questions, Nos. 20, 21, and 24, ask directly about the 
state of the child’s personal health. These questions are “Do 
you have headaches often?” ‘Do your eyes hurt often?” and 
“Do you often take cold?” In two of these, Nos. 20 and 21, there 
is a fractional gain of 12 per cent; in No. 24 there is no gain. The 
average gain for the three is 8 per cent, while the average gain for 
all of the questions except 20, 21, and 24 is 12 per cent. These 
facts may be stated thus: There is an average improvement in 
health habits and health conditions of 12 per cent;. an average 
improvement in health, in so far as the matter is covered by these 
questions, of 8 per cent, both percentages figured on the fractional 
basis. 

Of course, it is obvious that we cannot generalize freely from 
the facts cited in the last paragraph. The premises are not com- 
plete enough. We simply submit the facts and tentative conclu- 
sions for what they are worth. There is need for further investiga- 
tion along the lines followed in this study. 

Some interesting results were noted from a study of individual 
schools. One school was the largest consumer of coffee in October, 
1920, 52 per cent of the children being coffee drinkers. In October, 
1921, the percentage was 25. There had been a fractional improve- 
ment of 52 per cent, while for the city the improvement had been 
only 31 per cent during the same period. 

Another school, the largest consumer of tea, improved 40 per 
cent from May, 1921, to May, 1922, while the city improved only 
5 per cent, both percentages figured on the fractional basis. 

The last two paragraphs present the best argument we have for 
the use of the questionnaire. When a school realizes that it is 
below par in any particular, it hastens to correct its ways. 

It has already been noted that the drinking of coffee increases 
in almost exactly the same proportion that the drinking of milk 
decreases. That the one habit may be very directly affected by 
the other seems to be indicated on an examination of records and 
conditions in several schools. The indication becomes almost a 
certainty when we examine the milk, coffee, and tea records of one 
school. This school made fractional gains of 45 per cent and 43 
per cent in coffee and tea drinking respectively, while the city 
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gained 31 per cent and 33 percent. This period of great improve- 
ment in coffee and tea drinking coincides almost exactly with a 
period in which there was a large increase in the consumption of 
milk at this school, from 100 to 330 bottles per day. This fact would 
point to a vigorous milk campaign as the best means of fighting 
coffee drinking among school children. 

The record of still another school is cited to show what may be 
accomplished in a short time by a strenuous campaign. The 
campaign was carried on for six months by means of slogans, health 
charts, health records, posters, personal inspection for cleanliness, 
short talks, and class discussions. The fractional improvement 
noted was 33 per cent, whereas that for the city for a year was only 
II per cent. 

The record of the Columbia School has been reported in a 
previous issue of the Elementary School Journal. 

The improvements noted in coffee and tea drinking in the city 
as a whole were much greater during the period when the health 
clown was here than during any other period covered by the 
questionnaire. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The figures presented in this investigation are at least a sugges- 
tive indication of health habits and health conditions among the 
school children of Seattle. They are an approximate indication 
of the percentage of cases exhibiting various habits and conditions 
and supply accurate information as to improvements made from 
time to time. While a child may answer “to please the teacher,” 
such practice is not prevalent. Even if it were, it would not affect 
the conclusion that the figures are a reliable indication of improve- 
ment, for, where many children are questioned, the deception would 
be as great at one time as at another. Both tables and figures 
indicate that the improvements noted are reliable. Therefore, the 
questionnaire becomes a valuable means of checking results to 
determine whether progress is being made. 

While the improvements noted are not striking, the results of 
a year’s work are encouraging. It must be remembered that habits 


tW. A. King, “An Elementary-School Health Project,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXII (April, 1922), 608-14. 
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are slow to form and hard to change. Permanent results can be 
secured only by continued training. Statements to the effect that 
brief campaigns are responsible for marvelous improvements in 
health habits should be viewed with suspicion. The child may be 
willing, but health habits do not change overnight—they are only 
gradually formed. 

The questionnaire has proved helpful to the teacher, indicating 
to her what phases of hygiene to stress. 

The best methods of teaching health are those that make an 
appeal to the child’s natural interests, since the child is not directly 
interested in his own health. The making of health posters, 
weighing and measuring, the health clown, the health play, com- 
petitive health games, all make a direct appeal to the child. Mere 
instruction, the health talk, is of little use. 

It is not enough that the teacher has definite knowledge in 
regard to the health habits of her charges, nor that the child’s 
interest has been aroused by the proper appeal. It is necessary 
that the child be given every opportunity and encouragement to 
practice health. Such opportunity and encouragement are most 
easily given in the home. The parent is the greatest factor in the 
formation of health habits, good and bad. 

Nevertheless, there are many ways to give the child actual 
health practice at school. He may be trained directly in habits 
of cleanliness by daily personal inspection. He may be trained 
in correct toilet habits. He may be trained in good habits of 
exercise on the playground. He may be trained in good habits of 
eating in the school cafeteria or during the school lunch hour. It 
is only by such real health practice that lasting results can be 
secured. 


t Thomas D. Wood, “Health and Education,’’ Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, p. 66. 








Educational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Supervision to improve teaching.—In spite of the outpourings of pedagogical 
textbooks in recent years there has remained a dearth of books dealing with 
supervision as the basis for improving teaching. Meanwhile, however, the 
periodical literature in this field has been accumulating rapidly, and universities 
have been developing effective courses dealing with supervision. To this 
situation Mr. W. H. Burton has contributed an unusually helpful volume? in 
which he brings together much of the scattered material from these two sources 
and organizes it into a coherent scheme of educational thought and guidance. 
Among the chapters which deal with the more commonly recognized functions 
of supervisors we find the following titles: “‘The Selection of Subject Matter,” 
“The Use of Tests and Measurements in Adjusting Instruction to Individual 
Differences,” ‘“‘The Improvement of Teachers in Service,’ “The Rating of 
Teachers,” ‘“‘The Training and Personality of Supervisors,” ‘The Visitation 
and Conference with the Teacher,” and ‘‘The Rating of Supervisors.” 

The last-mentioned chapter contains score cards for rating the efficiency 
of supervisors. These forms may be used by the supervisor for self-rating or 
by the superintendent in rating his supervisory officers. The chapter includes 
considerable information concerning teachers’ judgments with regard to their 
supervisors and justifies the position taken throughout the book that effective 
supervision calls for a high degree of intelligent friendly co-operation between 
teacher and supervisor. Mr. Burton’s text is intended largely as a medium 
for establishing such an effective entente in public school systems where it is 
adopted as a basic text for study looking toward improvement in the teaching. 
To facilitate a common understanding of the teachers’ problems the volume 
contains several chapters dealing with principles and devices under such 
headings as ‘‘Lessons Involving Reflective Thought,” “Drill,” ‘‘ Assignment 
of Lessons,” ‘‘Supervision of Study,” and “The Project Method.” Some 
fifty pages of lesson plans of varied types provide much concrete material for 
co-operative study by teachers and supervisors. 

In spite of the fact that many of the issues dealt with are quite technical, 
the discussion is everywhere simple and clear and replete with practical 
examples, interesting incidents, and anecdotes. The bibliographies are 

t Wrii1AM H. Burton, Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching. New York: 
D..Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. xx+510. 
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particularly helpful and usefui for the assignment of supplementary readings. 
The book has already enjoyed a wide sale and promises to become a standard 


volume in the field of school supervision. 
S. C. PARKER 


The graduates of teacher-training institutions —In 1920 there was reported 
a total of 21,012 graduates of courses offered in 371 schools providing definite 
training for the work of teaching. The number of schools maintaining teacher- 
training courses increased about 4o per cent, and the number of graduates of 
such courses increased 36 per cent in 1920 over the number reported in 1910. 
Even so, about one-half of the persons holding positions in the public schools 
are without professional training for the work of teaching. While it is obvious 
that increasing enrolments, expanding school programs, and removal or with- 
drawal of teachers from school positions explain the necessity for annually 
employing many teachers with little or no training, it would be interesting to 
know what becomes of those who graduate from teacher-training courses. 

Some significant facts are reported in a study* of the occupational distribu- 
tion of graduates of twenty-two well-known institutions which are supported 
by state or municipal funds and the chief function of which is that of providing 
technical training for the work of instruction and supervision. Each school 
was visited by the author, and all records were examined which afforded any 
information concerning the activities of students who had graduated in 1910, 
1915, Or 1920. Data were secured for approximately 10,000 graduates, and 
tabulations were made to indicate the following facts with references to each 
of the three groups: 

1. The kind of school entered the first year after graduation. 

2. Whether it was a supervised or unsupervised school. 

3. The specific administrative, supervisory, or teaching positions entered the 
first year after graduation. 

4. The curriculum completed by each graduate. 

5. The period of service since graduation of the graduates of 1910 and 1975. 

6. The occupation of the graduate who did not teach [p. 4]. 


The material assembled is presented in the tables of the report in full 
detail. Numerous derivative tables and graphs indicate the percentage 
distribution of the several groups when classified as indicated. For example, 
the report shows that the median period of actual service for 1,208 graduates 
of two-year curricula in 1910 was, at the time of this study, 9.5 years. The 
records of 133 graduates of four-year curricula in the same year showed a 
median period of service of ten years. Approximately 43 per cent of the former 
group and 48 per cent of the latter group were still teaching in 1921. Among 
the 1915 classes, it was found that 57 per cent of the two-year graduates and 
52 per cent of the four-year graduates were still teaching in 1921. It is also 


* CHARLES E. BENSON, The Output of Professional Schools for Teachers. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1922. Pp. x+88. 
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noted that only 84.4 per cent of the 1920 graduates of the institutions studied 
were engaged in teaching the following year. With this initial loss of 15 per 
cent of the graduates of teacher-training institutions, followed by the additional 
loss within less than ten years of half of those graduates who actually engage in 
teaching, there is little reason for expecting that there will soon be an adequate 
supply of trained teachers. 

The report indicates the relative length of the tenure of trained and 
untrained teachers, the types of curricula that are in demand, and the distribu- 
tion of trained teachers among different types of schools. The study has appar- 
ently been made with much care, and the presentation and discussion are 
simple and clear. Besides the interest they hold for administrative officers 
of teacher-training institutions themselves, the facts shown have a direct 
bearing on the general problem of economy in recruiting the teaching profession. 


N. B. HENRY 


The basic principles of reading.—The literature of education which deals 
with the pedagogy of reading contains a formidable list of books which tell in 
detail how the subject of reading should be taught. The variety of methods 
which are emphasized impresses the thoughtful reader with the need for a 
treatment of the subject which attempts to discover the underlying principles 
on which all sound methods must be based and which provides standards for 
the evaluation of specific methods. A recent book! by Professor Smith is of 
this character. 

The author has undertaken an elaborate program. In the first four 
chapters he discusses the psychology of language, giving an excellent presen- 
tation of the evolution of written language, of the character of the English 
alphabet, and of the problem of modifying the system of English spelling. 
This emphasis of the genetic and scientific aspects of language seems entirely 
justified, since it affords a broader perspective for the teacher of reading and 
supplies a body of linguistic information which is commonly lacking in methods 
texts. Two chapters are devoted to the scientific investigations of eye- 
movements and perceptual processes in reading. Two additional chapters 
cover the development of reading ability and the various standardized tests 
for its measurement. The three remaining chapters deal with the teaching of 
primary reading, the processes of oral and silent reading, and the content of 
reading textbooks. 

Supervisors and teachers of reading will find the discussions in the three 
chapters last mentioned of particular value. 

In dealing with the problem of teaching beginning reading, Professor Smith 
first gives a brief summary of the six principal methods which have contributed 
to the modern teaching of reading in the primary grades. He follows this with 


tWriuram A. Smita, The Reading Process. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp. xii+-267. 
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a presentation of phonetic facts and principles and their application to the 
reading process. 

In the chapter on “Oral and Silent Reading” the author advocates the 
teaching of these two types of reading side by side in the primary grades, with 
increasing emphasis on silent reading beginning with the fourth year. Silent 
reading and study are regarded as essentially the same. The following quota- 
tion gives a significant point of view: 

Therefore training in silent reading implies training in study and training in the use 
of books. This means of course that training in silent reading should be closely 
correlated with the work in other subjects. It stresses the necessity of making the 
reading exercise specific and purposeful. The continued reading of selections for no 
other purpose than to restate in general what has been read is at best a questionable 
practice. For the most part the pupil should read with specific problems in mind— 
problems which have been defined under the direction of the teacher before the reading 
begins [p. 195]. 

The chapter on “The Content of Readers” gives a historical review of the 
development of reading textbooks and then emphasizes a tendency which is 
highly significant for those who are concerned with the selection of reading 
material. Professor Smith points out that, while the present highly perfected 
literary readers may develop literary appreciation to a certain degree, one is 
not justified in assuming that they also develop the ability to read content 
material in an effective manner. He further expresses himself as follows: 

We must recognize the necessity of teaching reading for purposes of constructive 
thinking quite as much as for appreciation. Indeed, one of the chief functions of 
the school is to train the pupil to form sound concepts and to use these effectively in 
the solution of the problems of everyday life. This being the case, the pupil must be 
taught to read a wide variety of materials; and he must be taught to read discriminately 
to the end that he may utilize the content of the printed page in the formation of 
concepts and the solution of problems. Such a revision of the aims of teaching reading 
will in the very nature of the case have important bearings upon the content of readers 
[p. 223]. 

The book is an excellent piece of work which deserves careful study on 


the part of those concerned with the subject of reading. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


The financial support of rural schools in New York.—The Joint Committee 
which has been studying the rural-school problem in the state of New York 
has recently issued its volume dealing with the subject of financial support of 
rural schools. 

In attacking this phase of the larger problem, the Joint Committee assigned 
the finance staff to an intensive study of three counties which are believed to 
be typical of the state. These counties were Delaware, a hill county in the 


* HARLAN UPDEGRAFF, Rural School Survey of New York State: Financial Support. 
Ithaca, New York: Joint Committee on Rural Schools, 1922. Pp. 234. $0.75. 
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southwestern Catskills; Monroe, a rich agricultural county in which Rochester 
is located; and Tompkins, described as midway in character between the two, 
and in which Ithaca is the chief town. There appear to have been included 
in this field of intensive study about 1,100 of the 9,644 common school districts 
of the state and eighty-one of approximately 645 union free school districts. 

The volume begins with an exhibit of some of the major economic and 
financial comparisons of New York with other states, in a brief chapter of 
twelve pages. We then at once delve into a detailed study of local finances 
as they appear in the three counties studied. This carries us on for seventy- 
six pages, and the local inquiry closes with a chapter entitled “Possible Reme- 
dies through Local Readjustments.” The problem of state support of local 
schools is then attacked. The history of state support in New York 
is examined; the present system and its implications are studied; a proposed 
new form of state aid is worked out, and in turn its implications are analyzed 
and exhibited. 

The local survey reveals the familiar story of lax business methods and 
widespread inefficiency in the management of public money. The financing 
of schools is an easy-going affair of the neighborhood, and the officials are reso- 
lute that no charge of excessive red tape shall ever be confirmed. For the most 
part they are devoted public officers who give a great deal of unrequited service 
to the cause of education and heartily believe in themselves. They are plainly 
reluctant as a class to intrust any important part of the management of school 
expenditures to the paid school executive, the district superintendent. Educa- 
tors are notoriously poor business men. Hence, one pays one’s taxes when one 
conveniently can, and the great principle of protection to home industries is 
conserved by placing orders for school supplies with the local dealer. 

The local survey also reveals the usual enormous differences in the local 
supporting units in the tax-paying property behind each school child or teacher. 
New York has an effective tax commission and board of equalization, so 
that we can have considerable confidence in the reality of local valuations, 
as used by the investigators, for comparative purposes. In the three counties 
studied, there is disclosed a range of equalized valuation of from less than 
$10,000 per teacher to more than $900,000 per teacher. This, of course, is 
not the range for the state as a whole, which would probably be greater. Simi- 
larly, expenditures range from about $20 to over $185 per pupil. Twenty-two 
common school districts are found in which the per capita expenditure is at 
the latter level. The equalized tax rates run from less than one mill to forty 
mills and over. Manifestly something needs to be done. 

The finance staff now proceeds to put its material together and to derive 
a formula for state support. 

First of all, six criteria of state support are set up. The criteria are stated 
without argument, but most of us would agree that argument might be found 
in the history of a generation of attempts at equalization. In so far as the 
formula conforms to the criteria, New York might make a most generous 
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contribution to the process of experimentation in practical statecraft as applied 
to the equalization of school privileges. 

The author then works out an empirical formula for the distribution of 
state school money on the principle that the district shall receive such in inverse 
proportion to the equalized valuation per teacher and in direct proportion to 
the equalized tax rate for school purposes. A table is furnished showing just 
what would happen in districts of varying determinative factors. 

The report is frankly intended to be practical from the political standpoint 
and to take into account present expediency and possibility of legislation 
rather than the ultimate scientific implications of the problem. The author 
is apparently staggered at the prospect of what would happen if an equalization 
formula were applied to the state as a whole and so makes a choice between 
(1) excluding the rich districts from participation in state support and (2) 
securing close equality of support at the “‘sacrifice of two of the most funda- 
mental elements of our government and of American life itselfi—local taxation 
and democratic control.” So he chooses the former and rules out the districts 
having over $240,000 of taxable property per teacher, with certain adjustments 
because it is “good administrative policy for a state to give every district 
something, even though the amounts be nominal.” He concludes that the 
latter of the two alternatives would imperil the ‘“‘ preservation and development 
of a sound democracy.” 

This reasoning seems to the writer to be sheer mid-Victorian. No doubt 
the spirit of Gladstone looks over the battlements of heaven and smiles on the 
Joint Committee. How does the author, or the Joint Committee, know that 
local taxation and democratic control are ‘“‘fundamental elements of our 
government and of American life itself” ? Are they led into that belief by their 
contemplation of local efficiency as they have seen it? Are the people of the 
Empire State any less democratic when they vote for a governor and a legislative 
assembly and get a system of honest expert local valuation than when they | 
vote for their neighbor to oversee the local schools and get the sort of thing 
the local survey reveals? It is to be regretted that the Joint Committee did 
not direct the author to exhibit what would happen if a real equalization of the 
financial support of schools should be made. Perhaps that will yet be done. 
At least, the newer states might learn to set their houses in order before it is 
too late. 

The volume is a very real contribution to the material for the study of one 
of our most pressing social, as well as financial, problems. It is to be hoped 
that it will prove a strong influence toward constructive legislation in New York. 
Whether it so proves or not, it will have undoubtedly stimulated constructive 
thinking and will have furnished a great deal of illuminating matter to think 


about. 
Henry C. Morrison 
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A new scale for rating textbooks——The purpose of a recent monograph' 
on textbook selection is set forth by the authors as twofold: “‘first, to state the 
fundamental propositions which must underlie sound practice in textbook 
construction; second, to give two researches which are at least moderately 
successful attempts at such application. The researches are (a) the application 
of the broad doctrine of interest to the problem of selecting texts for high-school 
English literature work, (b) the application of the factor of comprehension to 
the selection of geography texts for elementary schools” [p. 12]. 

In the first study college Freshmen filled out a question-blank, reporting 
their interest in books read in English literature classes in high school. On 
the basis of the returns, four lists were prepared. The first or “preferred” 
list includes nineteen titles, headed by Laddie as the most interesting book; 
the list of least interest also includes nineteen books, with Paradise Lost as the 
work of least appeal. ‘‘The busy school administrator,” according to the 
writers, “‘can assume the validity of the evidence and content himself with a 
perusal of the list” (p. 23). It is to be hoped that no such “busy administrator” 
peruses the list without examining the evidence, for some of the latter is far 
from conclusive. 

The standard error of sampling is used to advantage to determine the 
reliability of the data as to quantity, but the correlations presented as evidence 
of the “qualitative superiority of the data” are not convincing. ‘The correla- 
tion between ratings on books of little interest and on books disliked was 
+.51, while the relationship between little interest and most interest was 
—.18. The writers argue that “unless one is under the spell of the ‘pathetic 
fallacy’ he would not expect to be able to establish any high correlation between 
the indifference of one group and the interests of another” (p. 63) and, again, 
“perhaps timid souls mark as indifferent what more valiant spirits rate as 
disliked” (p. 64). These are pretty sentiments but argue badly for the validity 
of the interest ratings. The fact remains that the students were asked to check 
books of little interest, most interest, dislike, and great dislike. The foregoing 
correlations cannot be satisfactorily explained on any such grounds as timidity 
of response. The correlation, —.18, between little and much interest means 
on the face of it that the students were not rating little and much of the same 
thing as they were asked to do. The final correlation of +.67 between dislike 
and great dislike indicates agreement in distaste, but there is no clear evidence 
as to the validity of the interest ratings. 

Literary merit is condemned as a criterion because adult groups of varying 
expertness rate the literary merit of the most interesting and least interesting 
books as about equal. The “blunt conclusion is: since judgments of literary 
merit on the Preferred List as a whole and on the Free Reading List (least 
interesting) as a whole cannot be made even to suggest significant differences 
then literary merit as a criterion . . . . is not determinative. This we take it 


«R. H. Franzen and B. F. Knicut, Textbook Selection. Baltimore: Warwick & 
York, Inc., 1922. Pp. 94. 
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leaves a clear fleld for the validity and usefulness of the lists prepared in the 
first of the study which are based on the criterion of interest. This lack of 
agreement in matters of merit is not surprising. After all, literary merit or 
any of its synonyms contains but little of useful truth” (p. 50). This argument 
is so thoroughly bad that one proceeds to the second study with difficulty. 

The problem of testing comprehension is met by sampling certain passages 
from geography texts and preparing simple questions on the material read. 
The results are then expressed in age and grade scores necessary to comprehend. 
Texts written for the fourth and fifth grades are found to be suited to the fifth 
and sixth grades. Unfortunately, none of the tests used in determining 
difficulty is presented in the monograph. The comprehension scores depend 
on the type of question as well as on the material read, so that the differences 
found are not necessarily significant. 

On the whole, the monograph is suggestive, but little more. 
Kart J. Hoizincer 


The artist as a teacher —That a knowledge of methods of teaching is not 
needed by the teacher who knows his subject is an opinion frequently encoun- 
tered. More or less light will undoubtedly be thrown on the validity of this 
principle by experiments that are being carried on at the present time in the 
Bird School, Peterborough, New Hampshire. Here, during the summer 
months, a group of children are given instruction by teachers who are creators 
of their respective arts. The school was founded five years ago by Mrs. 
Joanne Bird Johnson, who soon came to feel that “no one else could give the 
children the same interest in Music as a composer, in Literature as a writer, 
in Art as a painter or sculptor,’”’ and accordingly ‘‘she sought out creative 
workers for the school staff” (pp. vi-vii). 

Very full reports of this experiment have recently been published in a 
book! written by those directly participating in the work of the school. A 
most elaborate system of records has been kept, including in many cases 
stenographic reports. The book gives most interesting selections from these 
records on the teaching of literature and music and devotes a generous section 
to some of the data obtained in the psychological laboratory conducted in 
connection with the school. . Such material will be of interest to teachers at 
large as examples of a type of teaching which aims to combine the old idea of 
the Humanists, that of communicating the arts by teachers who were themselves 
makers, with the modern ideas of pedagogics which stands for more elaborate 
child-study and freedom of self-expression. 

In the section on “Literature,” reports of the teaching of John Merrill, 
director of the oral reading and expression department of the Francis 
Parker School, Chicago, are given, showing how he reaches his goal of giving 


tA School in Action. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. xiv+344 
$2.50. 
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the children a “joyous and inspiring acquaintance with some of the best litera- 
ture,” in both beginning and elementary reading classes. Mr. Padraic Colum, 
poet and dramatist, gives reports of his lessons in the following out of his 
desire “to awaken the children’s imaginations, to make them create something 
out of their own powers.” 

The section dealing with ‘‘Music” shows the application of the technique 
of Elsa Campbell, teacher of the theory of music, to her endeavor “to awaken 
and stimulate the musical instinct in a way to bring forth self-expression and 
self-activity”’; and the methods used by Ernest Bloch, composer and director 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music, in ‘the study of technique and the stimula- 
tion of the latent emotional faculties of the pupils.” 

At the present time when the schools are giving algebra to thousands who 
will never use it, Latin to other thousands, and some subjects to nearly all 
children alike, of whom a very small percentage are likely to profit thereby, 
the only real defense is that only by so doing can the children who have talent 
in these lines be discovered. It is especially pertinent, therefore, to study the 
methods of the creator, who teaches largely to arouse interest in his subject, 
as compared with those of the technically trained pedagog who often seeks to 
do little more than impart knowledge. Dr. F. M. McMurry, in the introduc- 
tion of the book, says, “Teachers and parents will profit at least as much by 
studying this record as by studying standard works on education. Indeed, 
this record, owing to its concreteness, will prove especially helpful to many 
persons, being an excellent supplement to well-known books” (pp. 6-7). 

In the section which discusses the work done in the psychological labora- 
tory, there is given an idea of the complete data that are being obtained and 
also of the efforts that are being made to carry the import of these records to 
the parents. The aim of the psychological laboratory is well stated by Dr. 
Florence Mateer, consulting psychologist of Columbus, Ohio, who has carried 
on the work for several summers. 


Almost any work may be done with children and be entirely valueless unless the 
findings be passed on to those who have to work and live with them. Of what impor- 
tance is it to find that a child has only 5; of natural vision if the information be carefully 
hidden in a laboratory file? The fact is simply the first step. The important thing 
is to have it used to better the child’s condition or way of living [p. 300]. 


Dr. Walter F. Dearborn is carrying on some valuable experiments on the 
constancy of intelligence, some reports of which are included. 
Dovuctas E. SCATES 


New revision of educational psychology textbook.—A radical departure from 
the ordinary manner of conducting a course in introductory educational 
psychology characterized the publication, in 1919, of a textbook by Professor 
E. K. Strong, Jr. The plan of the author was to introduce the student immedi- 
ately to the problems of behavior and later on in the course to furnish the 
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necessary psychological background. After being used experimentally in a 
number of colleges and normal schools, the book has now been revised? and 
enlarged to approximately twice its former size. The general method recom- 
mended for the use of the textbook is the same as that of the original edition. 
The following quotation will indicate the manner in which the author expects 
the book to be used. 


Each topic is accordingly handled as follows: (1) The student performs an experi- 
ment illustrating the principle to be emphasized, (2) he solves the problem as best he 
can and hands in his report, (3) he has the benefit of a class discussion upon the subject 
at the next class-hour, (4) he reads over what the author has to say on the subject, 
(5) he receives back his own corrected paper on the subject, (6) he reviews the subject 
later on. All class discussion is based upon the laboratory experiences, not upon the 
author’s presentation of the subject. The latter is only a supplementary aid, to correct 
misunderstandings and to furnish the student a standard by which to check his own 
work [p. viii]. 


While the original edition has undergone a somewhat detailed revision 
throughout, the chief modification of the course lies in the introduction of a 
new section of subject-matter covering some 180 pages. This new material is, 
for the most part, selected from social psychology and is organized into problem 
lessons similar in form to those of the other parts of the book. The major 
subjects treated here are the motives of behavior, fundamental wants, problem- 
solving, methods of influencing others, the sequence of presentation of material, 
drill work, and transfer of training. The series of chapters entitled, ‘How to 
Influence Others,” is particularly good. The subtopics covered—imitation, 
suggestion, and motivation—have a much larger application to school work 
than is generally realized. 

The text is greatly improved by the revision and is now much more usable 
as a basic text in a college course in educational psychology. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


New spelling text for the upper grades.—There is undoubtedly a demand 
for spelling vocabularies based on scientific research. Thorough investigations 
of pupil needs and factual studies of real life conditions should determine the 
content of textbooks in spelling. Mr. Jones’s new book? is a scientific compila- 
tion of this sort, the second in a series based on an examination of the writing 
vocabularies of 2,050 pupils, Grades II to XII, as revealed in 75,000 school 
themes. 

The word lists of the books in the series are compiled from the total number 
of words in the second-grade writing vocabulary plus the additional words 


*Epwarp K. Srronc, Jr., Introductory Psychology for Teachers. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1922 [revised]. Pp. xii-+-236+256. 

2W. FRANKLIN JonES, Junior High School Writing Vocabularies. Chicago: 
Hall & McCreary Co., 1922. Pp. 150. $0.52. 
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for each succeeding grade. Pupil maturity is thus the basis for the grading of 
the exercises. 

The author has organized the book for use in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. The seventh-grade work begins with the “dangerous” words of the 
‘second and third grades, the author recommending a pre-test with teaching 
emphasis on words found to be difficult for the class as a whole. Blank pages 
are provided for personal misspelled-word lists to be kept by the individual 
pupils. This plan is repeated for the difficult words of Grades IV, V, and VI, 
leading up to the seventh-grade level. Here the plan changes. One wonders 
why the author does not pre-test the seventh-grade pupils with words of the 
seventh-grade level. With pupils of varying degrees of intelligence, and with 
many who learn the spelling of words merely through having seen them in their 
reading lessons, it is a matter of both economy and efficiency to pre-test the 
seventh-grade pupils for words of their own level as well as for those of the 
earlier grades; the eighth-grade pupils, for words of the eighth-grade level as 
well as for left-over words from the seventh grade; and the ninth-grade pupils 
in similar fashion. 

Dangerous pairs and triplets are emphasized. Reviews are frequent. 
The author offers neither study helps to the pupil nor teaching aids, other than 
those mentioned, to the instructor, In the case of a well-trained teacher, 
however, such suggestions would not be necessary. The list is scientifically 
compiled and, as such, is a valuable contribution to junior high school work. 


May L. STEWART 


Singing games for primary grades.—An attempt ‘‘to meet the needs in the 
transition of physical education activities between the kindergarten and the 
first few years of the primary school” is represented by a new book of rhythm 
plays.* 

There are thirty-three plays in this collection, classified for use in the first, 
second, and third grades. Twenty-two of them may be played in the aisles 
of the classroom, while the others require open floor space. The volume 
includes a few of the traditional games found in other collections, but most of 
the plays are based on Mother Goose rhymes set to music. The positions of 
the children and the series of movements to be followed in each play are 
described in detail, and in many instances the descriptions are supplemented 
by pictures and diagrams. In a few of the plays the action is simple and 
expressive and might easily have been the result of children’s spontaneous 
efforts at dramatization. However, no opportunity is provided for the inter- 
pretation of these story rhymes by the children themselves. In many of the 
more elaborate of the Mother Goose games the prescribed movements are 
highly formal and artificial. On the whole, these plays lack the freedom and 


tJoun N. Ricuarps, Dramatized Rhythm Plays. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
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beauty of many of the folk games; they are given no value from the standpoint 
of dramatic expression, and the nursery songs and jingles gain nothing through 
association with gymnastic activities. 

There is no doubt that until primary classrooms are equipped with movable 
furniture the primary teachers will have to provide some forms of physical 
play which may be carried on in the aisles of the room, but there are activities 
to be found, both rhythmic and otherwise, which are more natural and childlike 
: than many of those contained in this collection. 

; ALICE TEMPLE 


Handbook for teachers of physical education.—Although the problems of 
the teacher of physical training are as perplexing as those of the teacher of 
academic subjects, the educational literature relating to their solution is far 
less abundant. A book! which is especially devoted to the teaching problems 
in this field has been prepared by Dr. C. W. Crampton. Although it will be 
of primary interest to the special physical training teacher, it contains much 
which will be of value to the many elementary teachers who must include physi- 
cal education along with their regular academic teaching. 

rs The book contains both a discussion of the general principles of physical 
; education and the particular exercises which are of value in its administration. 
The more general material covers such topics as the qualifications of the teacher, 
the mental processes involved in motor learning, memory and attention, and 
hygiene. The book gives more particularized discussion to such topics as the 
plan of the lesson, giving commands, corrective exercises, and recreation. 


Bi phcecsmen gst 8 am BANE Ty We " we 
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e The author draws largely on his own experience as director of physical 
education of the New York City schools. His point of view is practical rather 
than theoretical. He provides a large amount of concrete, usable material. 
The fact that physical education is so frequently assigned to teachers who have 
i had no special preparation in this field indicates the need for such instruction 
HW as the book contains. It will be a very useful manual. 

5 G. T. BUSWELL 
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